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Vor. XIV. 


Our DEGRADATION. 


We are naturally of a peaceful disposition and long 
suffering ; but even the proverbial worm will turn. It 
is no use evading or disguising the fact that the veteri- 
narian has lately had some nasty knocks. If they were 
deserved it would be politic to say nothing whilst we set 
about thorough reforms. If they are undeserved it is 
folly to take them “ lying down.” If the members of 
the veterinary profession are to be ignored, superseded, 
and insulted by men in authority who act from self- 
interest or ignorance the time will soon arrive when 
“veterinary” will be a by-word and a reproach. If we 
allow individual members to be trodden on the whole 
Body Corporate will socn sink in public estimation. 
There must be a united effort, and a sustained effort, to 
prevent the degradation of the veterinary surgeon. We 
must take the offensive, and in cases of unmerited wrong 
the whole profession must assist the injured man or class. 
We are not overcrowded. We need not submit to every 
whim and caprice. Our services are indispensable, and 
we only require a firm, strong esprit de corps to command 
respect. 

What are our special grievances? In India there has 
been an enquiry into Remounts. The enquiry was con- 
ducted by military men, and the chief suggestion was ap- 
parently—do away with any veterinary element. 

In South Africa a correspondent this week writes that 
an Artillery Colonel has just been deputed to carry out 
the duties of Inspecting Veterinary surgeon. 

At home the Board of Agriculture has ordered a scien- 
tific enquiry into the pathology of swine-fever to be con- 
ducted “ by two accomplished doctors.” 

The injustice of all this is becoming unbearable. 

In India the only good work in connection with the 
management and diseases of animals has been done 
either by the Army Vet2rinary Department or the Civil 
Veterinary Department. In South Africa veterinary 
advice has simply been ignored although it, and it alone 
for months, was the only voice that insisted upon care 
and “ condition ” as the great horse-want. At home the 
Board of Agriculture up to 1894 accepted veterinary 
direction, and did well. Since then it has ignored the 

S.and done nothing but waste the taxpayers money. 

Even local authorities are now becoming enemies. 
correspondent writes—“ In a neighbouring county, at a 
recent meeting of the Executive Committee, a recom- 
mendation was made that each veterinary inspector on 
making a visit to a mart be required to carry a book in 
which the visit shall be entered and the entry initialled 
by the policeman on duty.” 

The Committee were probably induced to do this by a 
statement by one of the members ‘ that a veterinary sur- 
geon holding an appointment under a County Council had 
recently been convicted for obtaining money under false 
pretences in charging for visits not made, and sentenced to 
three months imprisonment.” This statement is a wicked 
libel. The only excuse for it is that the Councilman could 
not read or had no memory. The man he refers to was not 
a veterinary surgeon but an assistant inspector of the Board 
of Agriculture, who was tried and sentenced at Stafford. 
Even the sentence is incorrect. 

p course no veterinary surgeon will submit to be looked 
alter by a policeman, and it is to be hoped that no one will 

tg mean and contemptible as to take the place of those 
Who refuse to submit to this low insult. 


CIRCUMSCRIBED TRAUMATIC PLEURITIS 
IN A MARE. 


On the evening of September 29th of last year my 
assistant was called to see a mare said to be suffering 
from colic. The hour being late and the surround- 
ings not very accommodating to a careful examina- 
tion, a fever draught was given and no opinion ex- 


4 pressed as to the real nature of the malady. The 


histury given by the driver ws that the mare after 
finishing work with the team had a feed of chaff and 
oats and as was usual was turned out to grass. She 
immediately lay down and rolled, as is common when 
horses have had their harness removed. Two hours 
later she was found standing in a corner with her head 
down. 

Sept. 30th he saw her when her respiration was 
greatly accelerated, 60 per minute, pulse full and 
rapid and irregular, averaging 60 to 70 per minute ; 
temperature 104°3 F. On auscultating the chest on 
the left side we incidentally came across a small 
punctured wound situated between the 6th and 7th 
ribs, midway between the vertebre and the sternum. 
The puncture was large enough to admit with diffi- 
culty one’s small finger. 

Auscultation localized an area of friction of proba- 
bly vine or ten inches in diameter, and I would like 
here to state an observation contrary to those found 
in lectures and text books. It is invariably stated 
that the rythm of friction is synchronous with the 
rythm of respiration, this case in point proved that 
that statement was fallacious, inasmuch that the 
rythm of friction was continuous, while that of re- 
spiration of course was interrupted, although one 
could not hear at that particular spot the respiratory 
pause. On probing the wound with a stylette it was 
found to enter the chest cavity. 

Suspecting the lodgment of some foreign body the 
wound was enlarged to admit my index finger, and 
on so doing I felt with ease the parietal and visceral 
pleura (the animal being thin) but could detect no 
foreign material. 

The wound was syringed with izal, of course tak- 
ing care to prevent ingress of the fluid into the 
pleural cavity, dusted with iodoform and plugged 
with sterile cotton wool. 

On October 3rd the wound suppurated, but the 
temperature was going down and the respirations were 
deeper and fewer, while the appetite improved great- 
ly. From this date progress was slow but uninter- 
rupted. 

Small as the wound was it, however, took seven 
weeks before it completely healed over. Of course 
this can be accounted for by the continual motion of 
the edges of the wound by virtue of the respiratory 


rythms. 
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It may add to the interest of this to mention that | oats after they have eaten some hay beforehand al 
some 12 months previously the mare did some very | perhaps, especially if some time has elapsed since the ? af 
heavy pulling and since then she became “ touched | ration of hay was taken. This is especially so if , ge 
in thewind.” The irregularity of the pulse and the | through severe work the saliva and gastric juice have al 


become of a glutinous consistency. Yet experience 


visible venous pulse tempted me to sound the heart. 
teaches that horses are seldom very thirsty before or | is 


The right limb being pulled forward to lay bare the 


heart region I detected a cardiac murmur which was | at the beginning of feeding, and drink little compared af 
systolic in time. The souffle was at times almost in- | with what they do after feeding, indeed they frequently 
distinct, seeming to die away, to replenish itself later | prefer eating to drinking when both are available. be 
on. My diagnosis was tricuspid incompetence. It ought to be especially borne in mind that when in- ful 
W. Scorr, F.R.C.V.S. | digestible and fermentative food are given great cau- sic 
Bridgwater. tion should be exercised in watering. Leguminous | 
—= food frequently swells much in the stomach if a full flu 
supply of water is given immediately afterwards, and glu 
thus the death of the animal can be caused. Asa rule 
ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. then the animals should be watered some time before se 
feeding and then again two hours after food.’’ ap) 


Regarding the question ‘‘ when and how often isit y 


Suoutp a Horse Drink WarTER BEFORE, DURING OR b 
AFTER FrepinG? ExprermentaL Examinations by est to water animals?” Pott (2) says :—‘ This fee 

ve times r 
a day,and what is more during the night, and notice- 
There is scarcely a work on the feeding, or dieting | ably in small quantities. On this account many ex- con 

of horses in which one does not find advice and | perienced farmers hold the latter to be better and hor 
opinions as to the best way of watering horses. Such, | more advantageous than watering the horses two or trai 
however, are almost without exception based on | three times daily at which time great quantities of still 
theoretical decisions and hypotheses which fall to the | water’are drunk. But the latter proceeding is much dilu 
ground before experimental investigation, and which | easier, and the former often impracticable, and in as a 
only possess the value of more or less truthful con- | this case it is best that the animals after finishing will 
jecture. I have not been abie to find correction | feeding have free access to fresh water. Besides, horses uns 
either from any individual experiments or from a | are frequently watered before or during feeding even caus 
great number of feeding trials which have been free | when oats are given, which cannot be recommended, cau 
from objection as to whether this or that way of | As regards sheep, on special grounds pure water is Als 
watering is the most profitable. The communica- | given them before they are driven out.” mar 
tions of Weiske and Gabriel have however been of} Ellenberger (3) on digestion in the stomach, says: vent 
value. It is quite worth while to consider the ques- | ‘‘ Drinking after a feed of hay is admissible ; after a food 
tion whether a horse should drink before, during or | feed of oats it is not so favourable because the oats or3 
after food. Itis also not to be wondered at that | are frequently washed through into the intestines by In 
quite different views prevail on this question all|the water. But the taking of some water is good bloos 
drawn from ‘‘experience.”” The following opinions | because it lengthens the amylolitic period of stomach saliy 
drawn from current literature prove this to be beyond | digestion. Horses are not troubled by drinking be- and 
doubt. cause the water immediately flows through the stom 


stomach. It is otherwise in dogs, as when they take 


Daunnaun (1) in his ‘‘ Hygiene” says :—“ It is 
customary in most places to water horses three times 
daily, cattle on the contrary when no fluid is mixed 
with the food, twice, i.c., after the first dry feed 
morning and evening, whilst sheep commonly take 
water as they like from tanks. No objection can be 
taken to these measures. With regard to the horse 
custom differs, many people watering their horses be- 
fore or during feeding, others on the contrary giving 
the drink after food. All ways are acceptable if the 
animals have been accustomed to them. 

ltis conceivable however that a copious drink dur- 
ing feeding begets a temporary feeling of satisfaction 
which causes the animal to desist from further feed- 
ing, whilst in drinking after food the gastric juices 
may become so diluted as to have little action. There 
is no doubt that great quantities of water impede 
digestion. Whether the useful effect of the nourish- 
ment is destroyed thereby has up to now not been 
experimentally determined. Ordinary experience 
shows that in such cases many oats pass away 
undigested. Theoretically it appears quite right 
to let a horse drink regularly before a feed of 


water it remains for a long time in the stomach and 
greatly hinders stomach digestion. 

From the mass of food which is passed in from 
the stomach to the intestine both without drinking 
and after drinking, Colm (4) says that the horse 
should drink after eating hay in order to make place 
for the oats which should follow. On the other 
hand it appears rational to water a horse some hours 
after the feed of oats when the digestion of this valua- 
ble feeding stuff is already very far advanced. 

According to Sansen (5) it is the universal custoll 
in France to water the animals at each meal of hay 
and oats, after the hay and before the oats. This 
method of watering is always admissible if one exer 
cises care that the animals do not drink too much at 
one time. 

Cselko and Kossutany (6) state i 
hygiene that veterinary surgeon Marlot noticed 02 
autopsy of two horses that in watering after food the 
great part of the oats was washed into the intestine, 
whereupon it follows that in these cases the oats v7 
tainly do not exercise their best effects. Marlo 
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also observes that if horses are watered immediately 
after feeding the dung always contains more undi- 
gested oat yrains. From these observations Gelko 
and Kossutany also bring other evidence against this 
proceeding, and argue that as a general principle it 
is most useful to water horses from a half to one hour 
after feeding.§ 

Straube (7) in his notes says water the horses 
before feeding after every horse has swallowed a hand- 


ful of hay. To this method of watering on phy- | 


siological grounds one should adhere constantly. 

When through severe work there is a great loss of 
fluid which reduces the saliva and gastric juice to a 
glutinous consistency, such horses if no water is given 
them before feeding will reject a portion of the prof- 
fered food, or will only imperfectly or with little 
appetite eat it up. 

The mixing of the food with the saliva is imper- 
fectly performed and the masticated food is imper- 
fectly acted upon in the stomach. In this organ 
perfect gastric juice will convert the whole mass of 
albumins into the easily soluble peptones, and this 
condition will be only favourably brought about if 
horses have access to water after food. On the con- 
trary the carrying on of stomach digestion will be 
stillmore impeded if the gastric jujce is excessively 
diluted, besides, owing to the smallness of the stomach, 
as already related a considerable portion of its contents 
will be prematurely washed into the intestine. The 
unsatisfactory secretion of saliva and gastric juice 
causes a faulty digestion of parteken food, and to this 
cause numerous cases of colic may be attributed. 
Also in watering an hour after feeding as is done in 
many regiments itis only possible to partly circum- 
vent losses from this cause, as when the quality of the 
food is beyond reproach digestion is continued for 2 
or 3 hours. 

In drinking before food the impoverishment of the 
blood and tissues to water is replenished and later the 
saliva and gastric juice become copiously secreted, 
and the unimpaired juices in mastication and in the 
stomach mix with the food.—(Ex. Bérliner Thierdrzt 


Woeh. 
G. M. 


TRANSMISSIBILITY OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Arloing has made a communication to the Academy 
of Medicine, Paris, giving the results of three series 
of experiments in which the bacillus from different 
human sourees (sputa, pleural effusions, &c.) has de- 
termined tuberculosis in cattle, sheep, and goats, by 
intravenous injection. The animal lesions appeared 
as tubercle, confluent or distinct in lungs, liver, spleen, 
. and kidneys, and were marked by early casea- 

Having produced the disease in 23 animals he 
considers he has a fair answer to Koch and Schiitz : 
he sums up as follows :— 

1. That the virulence of the bacillus is modified 

y its host, and in some animals the human possesses 
less activity than the bovine. 

A pure culture of the human bacillus pro- 


duces the typical animal disease in bovines, sheep, 
and goats, ete, 


3. And this disease is indistinguishable from that 
produced from animal sources. 

4, That the unity of Koch’s bacillus in man or 
beast remains undisputed 

5. That Koch and Schiitz have not produced 
sufficient evidence to substantiate their statement 
that there is a distinct difference. 

6. That precautionary measures in regard to milk 
and meat should not be relaxed.—La Clin. Vét. 


ARTIFICIAL SUSTENANCE. 


Experiments have been conducted by some of the 
veterinary officers in the German Army Schools with 
a view to finding out some practical method of ad- 
ministering artificial sustenance to the horse in case 


-of sickness, where feeding by the mouth cannot be 


carried out, such as acute sore throat, occlusion of 
the cesophagus, loss of appetite, glossitis, purpura, 
ete. 

The usually adopted rectal method of feading 
seems to have come under a ban, owing to physio- 
logical investigators having fairly conclusively proved 
that little if any nutriment is absorbable by the lower 
bowel. In addition to this surgeons are well aware 
that the natural function of the anus and its neigh- 
bouring tissues interferes with the retention of any 
bulk of food. 

A simple alternative seems to have been found in 
the subcutaneous injection of olive oil; in the 


majority of cases treated with this oil as a food from 


12 to 20 ounces daily has been given in doses of 3 to 
5 ounces. If ordinary aseptic precautions are used 
no complications arise, such as abscesses, etc. and the 
whole of the oil is assimilated. 

In other cases this method has been adopted where 


appetite is capricious, with the accompaniment of 


loss of condition and general unthriftiness, in which 
cases from 12 to 20 ounces have been given twice a 
week in injections of 3 to 5 ounces, and the result has 
been very satisfactory.—Zeitschrift f. Vét. — 


Naso-PuarynceaL Tumours 1x THE (©x.—Clinical 


Lecture by M. G. Moussu, Alfort, May 22nd, 
1901. 


Gentlemen,—The patient I bring before you isa 
Dutch cow, five years old, that was sent to us on May 
12th by M. Le Pautremat, of Seine et Oise, as a 
curious case. She isa good milker, giving for some 
time 20 litres a day, and at present in good condi- 
tion. She was sent as she is suffering from respira- 
tory obstruction which is increasing. About a month 
ago the cowman noticed this difficulty, which became 
worse after feeding, and M. Pautremat was consulted, 
who diagnosed it as a lesion of the nasal cavities. 

He noticed round the nostrils a number of small 
warts like those so frequently seen in calves and pup- 
pies, but nothing else was seen. Treetment was pre- 
scribed but without result, and the difficulty in 
breathing became worse. 

On admission the patient was a ‘ roarer”’ so bad 
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that even when still it could be heard at a distance. 
There was a serous discharge from the nostril with 
purulent clots which was sometimes tinged. with | 
blood. The larynx appeared to be displaced ‘‘ down- | 
wards ”’ but probably this was from the conformation 

of the animal. The respirations were accelerated and | 


teen, 
\ 


Fig. IV. Exploration of the Larynx. 


there was a lift in the flank the same as seen in pul- 
monary emphysema. The “ roaring ’’ was not uni- 
form or continuous, but varied both in rythm and 
degree. 

The noise was greatest on expiration and was 
accompanied with a buccal whistle, like that which is 


so frequently seen in the dog in broncho pneumonia. 


Fig. V. Exploration of the Pharynx. 


During inspiration the nostrils were widely dilated, 
and on expiration the cheeks were puffed out and the 
air expelled through the mouth. 

The character of the buccal respiration is most 
important us it at once disposes of all evidence that 
the difficulty is due to a lesion of the nasal 
passages. 

The face is not deformed and nothing abnormal 


can be detected by percussing or palpating the 
nasal cavities. Examination of the sub-glossian, 
retro pharyngeal, sub-atloid, and prepectoral ganglia 
give negative results, nothing to indicate that the 
lesion was in the trachea. 

Auscultation of the trachea and chest only reveals 


the noise of roaring, the respiratory murmur is clear 
and distinct without any pathological complications. 

Such, gentlemen, was the condition of the patient 
on admission, and all symptoms point to the lesion 
giving rise to roaring being situated in the anterior 
respiratory passages, which diagnosis has been con- 
firmed to day by performing tracheotomy, causing all 


symptoms to disappear at once. All the other fune 
tions of the body are normal. 

Diagnosis.—F rom what we know, roaring in theo 
is due to tumours in the nasal cavity and phary®; 
to peri-laryngeal or tracheal lesions. In this case ¥ 
know that there is nothing wrong with the trache 
Peri-laryngeal exploration has shown that the ret! 
pharyngeal and subatloid ganglia are not hypetit’ 
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pharyngeal circumference of the nasal cavities, or 


phied, and that there is no pressure on any point, thus 
more rarely from the wall of the pharynx. Such are 


eliminating tuberculosis. Tumours in the nasal 


cavities can likewise be put on one side as the face is 
not deformed, and only normal sounds are given off 
on percussion, and if there is in these cases no defor- 
mity there is nearly always dullness. We must, 
therefore, fall back on the supposition that there is a 
tumour in the pharynx or a lesion in the larynx, and 
here a manual exploration of the larynx and pharyux 
is necessary, a somewhat delicate operation. I will 
not enter into the actual technique of such explora- 
tion, but only say that it is possible. 

You have seen me make such examination on the 
animal in the stocks with the aid of a balling iron, and 
such of you as have also done it have been able to 
convince yourselves. 

1. That the glottis is intact and that the aryte- 
noids are acting freely. 

2. That the interior of the larynx is intact. 

3. That there is alarge naso-pharangeal tumour 
almost completely obstructing the nasal cavities. 

The diagnosis is therefore established, and the 
roaring is due to the tumour. 

It appears attached to the basilar apophysis and 
hangs down into the pharyngeal cavity which is com- 
pletely filled up, also the nasal cavities, and at its 
free part it seems ramified, or indeed almost villous. 
This formation seems to me to account for the symp- 
toms noticed, and primarily the roaring is due to 
difticulty in the column of inspired and expired air 
passing the obstruction. 

Although this exists, nevertheless inspiration is 
carried on through the natural passages, for the 
villous extremities of the mass are bent backwards by 
the current of air in its passage from the nasal cavi- 
ties to the larynx. On the contrary expiration is 
impossible as the column of air issuing from the 
larynx pushes the tumour forward and obliterates the 
nasal cavities. This accounts for the buccal expira- 
tion and labial whistling. 

The slowness of expiration explains the lifting of 
the flank, and as the villous extremities of the poly- 
pus are bent backwards and forwards they become 
excoriated and give rise to the sanguinolent dis- 
charge. 

The presence therefore of naso-pharyngeal polypii 
therefore give rise to coryza, intermittent epistaxis, 
—_ with buccal expiration, and lifting of the 

ank, 

Prognosis.—lf the tumour was pedunculated we 
might hope to remove it with success, but this is not 
the case. Itis of great size, irregularly and largely 
sessile, and attached to the deepest and most in- 
accessible region of the larynx. To attempt to re- 
move it even in pieces by a direct route would mean 
a fatal result, and even if it did not I can think of no 
way by which such an operation could be performed. 

I thought of opening out one of the nasal cavities, 
but an experiment on the dead body convinced me of 
its impossibility. In human beings we know that 
there are two varieties of naso-pharyngeal tumours, 
one myxoma or fibro-myxoma, the other fibro or myxo 
sarcomata. 


usually benign and their excision is easy. 

The second, which are composed of fibrous myxo- 
matous and sarcomatous tissues, are sessile, multiple, 
and grow from the basilar apophyses or pterygoid 
bones. They are usually malignant, recurrent, and 
the prognosis is grave. 

From its rapidity of growth, form, and point of ad- 
herence, which are all corresponding with malignant 
tumours as described in the human being, it seems 
that we would be correct in assuming that the one 
before us is of the second class, and that we should 
advise slaughter. 

Treatment.—M. Le Pautremat has given calcined 
magnesia in large doses without any effect, but as it 
is possible that it might be due to actinomycosis, as 
a pure experiment [ am going to try a course of 
10dine.—May 22nd. 

Gentlemen, | again bring to your notice the patient 
that we saw together a few weeks ago, and I will 
commence by telling you that the treatment adopted 
has not bad the slightest success. 

I have not attempted an operation, and in this | 
think I have been right, for the symptoms have be- 
come aggravated in a manner that I did not 
anticipate. 

Towards the end of May the patient became 
rapidly worse, constantly lying down, awkward in 
her movements and indifferent to surrounding ob- 
jects, loss of appetite and diminution of vision. 

On June 1st she was blind, and although there 
had never been any inflammation there was now very 
decided exophthalmia. When at liberty she moved 
with hesitation, running up against surrounding 
ovstacles. There was no rotatory movement or any 
cerebral symptoms. The nasal cavities on percussion 
seemed normal, and there was no trace of the growth 
having invaded them. There was, however, acute 
auricular catarrh, especially on the right side; 
manual exploration has shown us how rapidly the 
tumour has grown, and the velum palati can be seen 
cn opening the mouth, rounded and depressed by the 
tumour above it. It is easy to see that the rapid 
growth of what undoubtedly is a malignant growth has 
invaded the pharynx, destroyed the bony plate at the 
bottom of the orbit, causing exophthalmia, and the 
Eustachian tubes giving rise to auricular catarrh, 
exactly the same train of symptoms that are described 
in the human being. : 

The possibility of perforation of the cranium must 
also be considered, especially from the semi-comatose 
condition, as the emaciation would not entirely 
account for it. In the same way the exophthalmia 
would not cause blindness, and it is possible that the 
optic nerves are implicated. The patient will be des- 
troyed, and an examination of the specimen will de- 
termine the correctness of my diagnosis.—J une 12, 
1901.—(From Recueil de Médecine Vétérinajre, 15th 
Feb., 1902. 
Josuua A. Nunn, Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel. 


The first are single, sessile, and grow from the 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


(Continued from p. 566.) 
Discussion, 


The CHAIRMAN said they must all feel obliged to Mr. 
Hunting for coming down and reading such a valuable 

per. With regard to shivering being hereditary, he 
fad seen several cases both of colts and fillies being 
affected by it that were sired by a particular stallion 
known to be suffering from shivering. On the other 
hand, ke had known both geldings and fillies to suffer 
from shivering whose parents were believed to be _per- 
fectly free from it. . 

He might mention one case of a four-year-old gelding 
that developed the symptoms in rather a remarkable way. 
This horse, a very valuable one, was coming home from 
marsh last summer when he got into a dyke ; the water 
was very low at the time, and he was pulled out by 
another horse. Directly after, the gelding showed signs 
of shivering, and he still showed signs of it, though 
previous to that he had not shown the slightest indica- 
tions of anything of the kind He had heard it remarked 
on many occasions that shivering was nage by cast- 
ing a colt for castration. He didn’t believe in that, be- 
cause fillies from the same mare and by the same sire 
had become shiverers. He had seen it in colts that never 
hadahalter on them. This made it very difficult for 
anyone to assert that shivering had existed for any par- 
ticular length of time. In an aged horse, they might 
expect to see a worse condition of things, perhaps, than 
in a young animal, but he failed to see how they could 
determiue whether a horse had been a shiverer for one 
year or five years. It was quite true that heavy horses 
were the principal sufferers. It was quite an exceptional 
thing to see a light horse—a hunter, or a hackney, a 
shiverer, except from known accidental causes. 

Mr. WraGG said that, like his friend Mr. Hunting, he 
had nothing to advance as to the pathology of the disease. 
Like him, too, he had never made a post-mortem of a 
shiverer. Mr. Hunting had thrown out a very good sug- 
gestion upon that point. If he (the speaker) got a bad 
shiverer, and the animal died, he would get the carcase 
up to the Roya! Veterinary College if h2 could possibly 
do so,and ask the experts there, who were better able to 
doit than a private practitioner, to make an investiga- 
tion of the disease. He had no adverse criticism to make 
on Mr. Hunting’s paper, but there were two things he 
had omitted to mention. The first was the prevalence 
of the disease amongst geldings. Of course, some mares 
were affected, but the majority of the cases he had seen 
were amongst geldings. The second omission Mr. Hunt- 
ing made was with reference to how shiverers were affec- 
ted in the fore legs. He had seen many shiverers that 
had the fore legs affected. He remembered one which 
had it all round, in all four legs. About two years ago 
he examined a horse which, as far as he could see, ran up 
the yard perfectly straight and sound ; but when he 
picked up the horse’s legs he found that it was a bad 
shiverer in both fore legs. If it had not been for the 
fact of picking up the horse’s legs he should very likely 
have missed the disease. He was inclined to think that 
shiverers might be divided into three classes. The first 
comprised those which were partially incapacitated and 

ad the disease in a form that anyone could see—horses 
that worked very well as regarded pulling, but were in- 
capable of backing. The second class were those which 
had one hind leg affected—perhaps both, but principally 
one—and were able to do work just the same as another 


horse. The third class were those which seemed to 
hide the symptoms, especially when a veterinary was 
examining them as to soundness. (Laughter) Mr. 
Wragg related several striking instances, which had come 
under his own observation, of horses that were shiverers, 
and were yet able to do their work very well, both back- 
ing and drawing, for a number of years. In regard to 
the difficulty of detecting the disease, he had passed 
many shiverers as sound in his time, and he had no doubt 
that others had dune the same. Only last year he 
bought a horse that came up to London ; he examined 
tbat horse as carefully as possible, backing him and 
turning him round, and he did not show the least symp- 
tom of the disease. Three days after, however, he went 
into the stable and saw that the horse was a shiverer. 
He was not certain, however, whether these horses which 
didn’t display any symptom of shivering, or some of 
them, would have done so if he had picked up their 


‘hind legs. One did not always go and pick up a cart 


horse’s hind legs on making an examination, especially 
when one had got to his age. Mr. Hunting had referred 
to the manner in which bad shiverers should be shod, 
and to this he would say taat they had always to put 
them in the treviss. He had once or twice seen light 
horses with peculiarities which seemed to suggest shiver- 
ing, but had apparently no connection with it. He had 
a hackney once that invariably cocked up his tail when 
he started, yet he tried that horse in every possible way, 
and could not make him shiver at all—he never saw the 
least symptom of any other kind that the horse was a 
shiverer. It was the same with a two-year-old filly that 
he examined at one of the shows. Her tail went up, 
but he passed her sound, and, when one of the judges 
told him he had passed a shiverer, both he (Mr. Wragg) 
and Professor Pritchard examined the filly again, and 
could not fiad the least symptom of shivering. It was a 
question in his mind whether or not this cocking of the 
tail was due to docking. 

Then the question was asked—was shivering an un- 
soundness? He said that it was, unquestionably. Al- 
though he had told them of horses that were shiverers 
which had worked for years, these were exceptional 
cases ; in a great many cases the disease became worse 
after it was first manifested. He thought they could 
always say that the warranty was broken if a known 
shiverer was described as a good worker. 

As to whether the disease was hereditary or not, that 
was a question he could not answer. Mr. Hunting had 
also asked whether it was cruel to work these horses ; he 
was referring, of course, to bad shiverers, which were in- 
capacitated from backing a load properly. He (Mr. 
Wragg) did not think it was cruelty to work them. The 
auld not be worked in the shafts, but he did not thin 
it was cruelty to work them in the chains or plough, be- 
cause as long as they went forward the disease did not 
seem to affect them. It had furthermore been asked 
what breeds were most affected ? Well, he was inclined 
to think that all heavy horses were liable to it ; he did 
not remember to have seen it in a light horse at all. 
Another question was whether railway travelling or 
sickness produced the disease. In cas2s where it had 
never been observed before he should say the disease was 
not thus produced. His conclusion was that the disease 
existed before, and that the railway travelling or sickness 
developed the symptoms. He was told that at one large 
horse sale, where horses were warranted sound, it was 
not at all uncommon for a horse that was apparently 
sound to become a shiverer a day or two after arrival at 
the sale and plainly show the symptoms. 

Mr. Acaro said he could mention a remarkable case 
which came under his notice about six weeks previously. 
A cart-horse dealer of 36 years experience came to him 
and said that he had bought three valuable horses, for 
one of which he gave 65 guineas, which were all apparently 
sound. The horses had to go about 40 miles by train 
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and when he unloaded them he found that one was a 
contirmed shiverer ; he had never, he said, seen a worse 
case in his life. He (Mr. Aggio) went to look at the horse. 
He backed him aad turned him and the only thing he 
could find was just a slight movement of his tail: The 
owner was astonished and said he never saw sucha thing 
in his life. He(Mr. Aggio) saw the horse again five days 
afterwards, tried him in all ways and could not detect 
anything. The horse was sold and had been at work and 
the seller had never, heard any complaint about him. 
The difficulty or the impossibility of diagnosing this com- 
plaint reminded him of an instance in whicha most 
eminent medical man had been unable to diagnose lo- 
comotor ataxy, to which he was understood to say, 
“shivering” might bear some resemblance. The case he 
had quoted was certainly a remarkable illustration of 
what had been said about horses developing thesymptoms 
after a railway journey. If a horse which had been 
certified sound did this in being moved from one depdét 
to another, would an action lie against the veterinary 
for negligence? He thought such an action could not 
be upheld. 
After a brief comment by Mr. Nesling, 
Mr. F. M. WALLIs said his experience had been similar 
to that of other members. Not long ago he examined a 
15.3 carriage horse of rather a common type, and though 
he did not pass him sound he did not stop him with any 
idea as to shivering or stringhalt. <A fortnight after he 
was Visiting the place again, and the owner told him the 
horse cocked his leg. They had the horse out, backed 
him and twisted him, put him in the carriage and tried 
him in all manner of ways, and it never showed the 
slightest symptoms of the disease. The owner was quite 
done. In the course of another week, he (Mr. Wallis) 
was at the place again. The owner of the horse said the 
horse had had a very bad attack the day before. Again 
they had the horse out and tried him in all ways, with 
just the same result as before. Since then the owner had 
taken the horse some miles away, and it got so bad that 
he had to chuck him up and hire another. It wasa 
most extraordinary thing that one could go and try such 
-a horse three times over and not see the slightest trace 
of what was the matter. Mr. Hunting had inquired as 
to the best way of shoeing shivering horses. He always 
put them in the trevis, put slings under them, and had 
the new shoe hot and fitted up as near possible previous 
to taking the old shoe off. The new shve was popped on 
as quickly as possible, and in that way they had very 
little trouble. 
Mr. Mason said he thought the paper Mr. Hunting had 
read was one of the most interesting they had heard fora 


long time because it was one which must make them all 
think. It was the more valuable because there was no | 
treatise that they knew of, either in English or Con- | 
tinental literature dealing with this particular disease. | 
As to the disease itself, there were of course shiverers and 
shiverers. There was the question of degree. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Wragg that bad shiverers were often 
found to be good workers. In a stud of horses that he 
had under his care there were two greys which went in 
one of those big oil tanks. Sometimes they had three or 
four tons to haul ; both were shiverers but he had seen 
them back and twist the whole load about as easily as 
anything. He did not suppose, however, that any of 
them would pass, or advise anyone to buy a bad shiverer. 
In his experience, cart horses pure and simple were those 
most affected with the disease. Mr. Wragg had spoken 
of his age and his consequent unreadiness to pick upa 
horse’s hind leg. They were both in a similar class of 
practice, and if he might venture to give Mr. Wragg a 
piece of advice it would be this—that if he didn’t care 
to lift the horse’s hind leg himself he should get some- 
one else to do it. (Laughter.) It was a very necessary 


town practices went to a dealer’s yard and examined a 
horse, but they did not know where it came from nor 
what was its history. They must look to gentlemen 
who lived in the country to assist them on that question. 
There was no doubt, as Mr. Hunting had said, that 
veterinary surgeons should be very careful about giving 
an opinion as to how long the disease had existed in 
any case ; he quite thought many lawsuits did occur be- 
cause of opinions being hastily given. The shivering in 
the fore legs to which Mr. Wragg had alluded was not 
at all uncommon in cart horses, but he had never seen 
anything of the kind in a lighter-bred horse. Mr. Mason 
told of a visit he paid to Scotland with Mr. Rutherford, 
of Peterboro’, during which the fact was brought under 
their notice that three horses bought from the same 
dealer all showed a little shivering in front. As dealers 
frequently bought horses in the same neighbourhood a 
coincidence of this kind would be worth investigating 
as it would probably have some bearing upon this 
question of an hereditary predisposition to the disease. 
Mr. W. Surrey said he thought they must all feel 
very much obliged to Mr Hunting for introducing this 
subject. They had heard the experience of those gentle- 
men who bought and examined big cart horses, and it 
would be very interesting, in the next place, to hear the 
experience of some of thuse gentlemen who had had to 
do with the rearing of them. It wasa very unfortunate 
thing that, as far as he could see, they did not know 
much about the pathology of the disease. What they 
wanted to find out, if possible, was something about the 
cause of it. He knew the difficulty there was in exam- 
ining cart horses. Unfortunately, he had a case almost 
similar to several that had been already narrated. Dur- 
ing the past six months, he examined a four-year-old 
cart-horse, which belonged toa friend of his. He saw the 
horse in the straw yard, and, after making a very careful 
examination, passed him sound. That horse was sold to 
a friend of his. He was put on the train, and sent a dis- 
tance of about 40 miles; and directly he got off the 
train he showed such marked symptoms of shivering 
that the buyer put him in the box and sent him back 
again. Of course, his friend blackguarded him for pass- 
ing the horse. He could assure them, however, that he 
saw not the slightest sign of the disease when he made 
the examination. From the breeder’s point of view, 
he thought they must all see that this was a very serious 
disease, and one which the scientists of the profession 
should take some care and pains about investigating. 
As to the cause, he knew that some gentlemen were 
rather fond of castrating colts standing ; they said “if 
you cast them you make them shiverers.” He sheuld 
like to know whether there was any likelihood of pro 
ducing shiverers by casting coits for this purpose. With 
regard to the legal position, he thought that if a veteri- 
nary surgeon took every care in examining a horse, a0 
should happen to pass a shiverer—unless it was a very 
confirmed case of shivering—there would be no action 
against him. It wasa petuliar disease, only seen on cer- 
tain occasions and under certain conditions, and, as 4 
veterinary could only go by what he saw, he could not 
be held responsible for failing to detect a disease which 
was not manifested. Anyhow, he felt that it would be* 
very great deal more satisfactory if the pathology of the 
disease were gone into, and they had some scientific 
ground for their arguments and opinions They might 
then learn, perhaps, how it was that horses which we’ J 
shiverers suffered more acutely than others from foot 1!" 
juries, influenza, and other diseases. He had touched 
upon the subject of casting colts fot castration, but be 
might add that for his own part he did not believe this 
action had anything to do with it. Mr. Wragg bal 
said that geldings suffered more from the complaint tha! 
mares, but he might remind Mr. Wragg that, althoug! 


precaution to take. Upon the question of heredity he 
could not say much. Those who were engaged in big. 


there might be a predominance of ladies in London- 
laughter)—there was not a predominance of mart 
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Most of the mares were kept in the country, while the 
geldings were sent to London, and that might be the 
reason why most of the shiverers that Mr. Wragg had 
seen were geldings. As for docking, he did not believe 
that bad anythings to do with shivering ; but he must 
say that some hackneys which were docked had a very 
peculiar jerky action of the tail, which had apparently 
some connection with the operation. There was no 
doubt that shivering was an unsoundness, but in his 
opinion there was absolutely no cruelty whatever in 
working a horse that suffered from the disease. He had 
seen bad shiverers, which it was difficult to back, get 
better ; it did not necessarily follow that horses suffer- 
ing from the complaint got worse —he had seen them get 
better. 

With regard to heredity, he was perfectly certain that 
it was an hereditary disease. Of this he could relate 
one instance. Only a few years ago there was an old 
farmer in his neighbourhood who kept a shivering stal- 
lion, he was a roan horse, and almost every colt or filbky 
he left was a shiverer. They had only to look overa 
gate and say “There is another of the old horse’s get- 
ting.” He should be very glad if some expression of 
opinion could be given that afternoon to the effect that, 
while recognising the serious nature of the disease, they 
regretted that the investigations as to its pathology were 
not sufficient for them to form any satisfactory conclu- 
sion about it. 

Mr Kircutn, who was called upon by the President, 
said he had really very little to add to what had been 
already said. He might say that the worst shiverer he 
ever saw was a donkey, both of whose hind legs were 
affected, and that he had also seen a shivering pony. 
With regard toshoeing, they always shod such horses in 
the treviss He wassorry to say that they got too many 
of them in London. He remembered an instance which 
occurred many years ago in which a member of their pro- 
fession operated on a horse for shivering. He put the 
horse under chloroform, and having cut down to the 
nerve thought that by giving it a right good stretch he 
could cure the disease. In this, however, he was not 
successful. With regard to the way in which the disease 
was brought out by railway travelling, he could fully 
bear out the statements already made. He had seen 
many horses that came off a railway journey apparently 
all right, but had been found next day to be shiverers. 
He should like to know whether any members had seen 
a case of shivering occur after the picking up of a nail or 
any injury to the foot.—(A Voice: “Yes.”) As to pick- 
ing up the hind legs of a horse, he never thought of doing 
it—in fact when a lot of horses had to be examined 
within a certain limited time it could not be done. 

Mr. TAYLER (Colchester) gave a remarkable instance 
which had come under his own notice of shivering being 
ty through illness of another kind. He had had 
under his charge a cavalry remount, a 14°2 h.h. cob which 
suffered from influenza and pneumonia. Before that 
time it revealed no symptoms of shivering, but now that 
it had recovered from the other complaints it was as bad 
a shiverer as one ever saw—absolutely useless in fact. 

me time ago, to mention another curious thing, he saw 
4 Carriage horse which only cocked his leg when he went 
over one way in the stall ; that, he thought, might or 
might not be a case of shivering. Again, he had a horse 
at his now which belonged to an officer. The owner 
took that horse out and gave him a gallop, and he came 
home dead lame behind. He (Mr. Tayler) was called to 
see the horse the same day. He pulled the horse out, 
tried him in all ways and could not see anything the 
matter with him. He went on all right for a fortnight, 

€n went out again and had not gone more than 200 or 


No, if it was that the horse would be always set fast 
after exercise, whereas it now took place suddenly, at 
Intervals, 

Mr. REEMAN said he could give several cases to show 
how hard it was to detect this disease, and how hard it 
was on the veterinary if he got blamed for passing a 
shiverer. He knew of a very heavy Shirebred stallion, 
bred in his neighbourhood, which ever since he was two 
years old could be seen, if one went very quietly into his 
box and turned him over, to give a slight cocking of one 
leg. That horse had done this for the last three years, 
but he had gained a prize at the Shire Horse Society’s 
exhibition in London. He (Mr. Reeman) did not know 
wh» were the veterinary surgeons engaged there. (Mr. 
Wragg : “ Don’t look at me,” and laughter.) Anyone 
might take this horse, however, and turn him and back 
him and twist him, without detecting anything wrong. 
As to the class of horses affected, he had at the present 
time a hunter gelding in his practice which was only four 
years old, which was a very well marked shiverer in both 
hind legs. 

Mr. TuRTILL said that some of the speakers had rather 
connected stringhalt with shivering—were they different 
phases of one and the same complaint ? 

Mr. H. Stantey (Wymondham) said he might men- 
tion in regard to the question as to whether there was 
any connection between shivering and the casting of 
colts for castration, that he had seen a good many colts 
which were bad shiverers before they were operated on. 
As they did not know the pathology of the disease it 
had struck him that other nervous diseases, which had 
really nothing to do with it, might be mistaken for 
shivering. For instance, if they got a case of schirrus 
of the spinal cord, there might be a thickening along the 
whole length, and this would account for the movements, 
both before and behind, of which they had heard. 

Mr. T. E. Avcer said the question whether shivering 
might be temporary was ones consideration. He once 
had a roan colt under treatment which had very mani- 
fest symptoms of shivering, but as near as he could tell 
they all passed off entirely in six or nine months’ time. 
Mr. R. Howarp said he could add his testimony as to 
the hereditary nature of shivering, for he had come 
across several cases in which the disease had been un- 
doubtedly inherited. He had only seen shivering in the 
heavy breed of horses. As to the casting of colts for 
castration having anything to do with shivering, he had 
often, as a country practitioner, heard it said that this 
was the case, but he was satisfied in his own mind that 
it was not so. He could also beartestimony tothe fact 
that symptoms of shivering often followed up a stab of 
the foot, or any accident of that kind. ; ; 
Mr. W. Hunrtrn¢, in replying upon the discussion, said 
he was very much pleased at having been able to draw so 
much information from the meeting. As to the cause of 
the disease, they had had the evidence of three gentlemen 
who spoke positively as to the hereditary nature of 
shivering. That was good evidence. Then there came 
the difficulty, however, that more than one member had 
noticed than the first appearance of shivering followed 
an accident or some other disease. But it did not follow 
that because shivering came after something which ap- 
peared to be the cause, that that something was the real 
cause. He was inclined to think that the whole of the 
evidence pointed to the conclusion that accident or other 
disease acted merely as a developer of shivering, and that 
the animal affected had the lesion which caused it before 
the accident happened. Passing to another point, it 
would be rather difficult, he thought, unless they had a 
great number of statistics to refute the charge of cast- 
ing for castration being a cause, because they had this evi- 
dence in its favour—that shivering was much more 


300 yards before he was set fast, and could not move his 
ck at all. This took place on the previous day. That . 

Morning he had the horse out again, and once more he 

seemed to be perfectly sound.—(A Voice : “ Thrombus ?”) 


common in geldings than in mares. Yet to-day they had 
had four gentlemen telling them of cases they had seen 
in mares. It seemed to him, however that none of 
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these things actually produced shivering. The 
legal position was a matter of great importance to them 
as a profession. There were those cases, for instance, in 
which it was said that the disease was brought out by a 
railway journey. It would hardly do for any of them to 
go into a Court of Law and state definitely that no symp- 
toms of shivering were detectable in any particular case 
revious to a railway journey, or a shock which had 
rought them well out. There had been cases in the 
courts in which strong evidence had been given on both 
sides of such an issue as that. So long as an opinion 
only was expressed, however, they were on the safe side, 
or they might safely decline to give an opinion that an 
animal was a shiverer, or possibly a shiverer, though he 
might have had the lesion in the system before the de- 
veloping took place. It had been pointed out that there 
were a great variety of symptoms. Mr. Wragg and other 
gentlemen had described cases in which the disease was 
seen in the fore legs. He did not mention that because 
he had not seen it. There were cases in which the only 
symptoms it was said was a cocking of the leg or the 
tail. ‘‘Cocking the leg or tail” was a little indefinite. 
Horses did this for other reasons, and an animal that 
merely cocked his tail should not be called a shiverer 
unless there were some other signs. If there was one 
symptom more than another that he should rely upon it 
would not be a movement of the tail but a spinal move. 
ment—a trembling of the muscles. It was necessary to 
try and distinguish between some of these spinal affec- 
tions. He questioned whether the complaint was tem- 
porary, as Mr. Auger had suggested upon the strength 
of a case he had noticed. A possible explanation of that 
case was that the horse was a shiverer to begin with, that 
something occurred to develop the symptoms, and that 
after these had passed off the animal would in time be- 
come ashivereragain. If Mr. Auger could follow up the 
case it would beinteresting toknow whether that horse did 
eventually turn out a shiverer or not. As to period of 
the disease, it was simply impossible to say whether a 
horse had been a shiverer for a month or for five years, and 
in regard to ability to work, and whether or not any 


_ cruelty was involved, that was simply a matter of degree 


as to the slightness or the severity of the disease in 
different cases. 

Mr. KrircuHIN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hunting for his kindness in coming to Ipswich and read- 
ing such a valuable paper. With regard to what he (the 
speaker) had said about not taking upa horse’s hind legs, 
when he made his examination, he explained that they 
had these horses for a month on trial. 

Mr. SurpLey seconded the motion, expressing a hope 
that Mr. Hunting would publish the paper in his splendid 

aper, which they ali appreciated so much. It was of 
immense benefit to those members who, like himself, 
were working in small country practices—({laughter)—to 
hear the experiences of such men as Mr. Hunting. 

The PRESIDENT said he heartily endorsed the motion, 
which was put to the meeting and carried with ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Huntinc thanked the meeting for their vote of 
thanks, and still more for their addenda to his paper. 
It was a comparatively easy thing to write a paper, but a 
great thing to draw the experience of a number of prac- 
tical men, as he had happily succeeeded in doing. 

Mr. TurtTILL exhibited the tongue and larynx, and 
part of the trachea of a grey horse, which showed an ex- 
traordinary abnormal growth that had impeded the ani- 
mal’s breathing. Upon the suggestion of Mr. Hunting, 
it was resolved to send the exhibit to the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. SHIPLEY proposed a vote of thanks to the retirin 
President, saying that they had all appreciated his wor 
and the excellent way in which he had fulfilled the duties 
of the office. 

Mr. AUGER, in seconding, said the Society never had a 


meeting which came up to the one they had held that 
day. He considered that Mr. Sidney Smith’s year of 
oftice had been a thorough success. 

The motion was carried, amidst apeteees. 

Mr. Situ said he had to thank his friends for their 
very kind and too-flattering remarks. He had done his 
best, and if they were satisfied he felt amply rewarded. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, on Friday, February 14th. The chair was 
taken by the President, Mr. John Blakeway, of Birming- 
ham, and there were also present: Professor Macqueen, 
Messrs. J. Malcolm, L. C. Tipper, D. McGill, Birming- 
ham ; F. L. Gooch, Stamford ; T. Chambers, A. Green, 
Dudley ; E. G. Crowhurst, O. Hills, Leamington; W. 
Hunting, London; R. C. Trigger, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme; R. R. Cole, Hinckley; F. W. Barling, Ross; 
A. Hodgkins, Hanley; H. D. Pritchard, E. Beddard, 
Wolverhampton ; J. S. Barber, A. Over, Rugby ; F. A. 
Simpkin, Market Harborough; L. W. Heelis Solihull, 
W. H. Brooke, Hindsworth ; J.J. Burchnall, Lough- 
borough ; H. L. Pemberton, Bridgnorth ; T. J. Merrick, 
Northampton ; W. Carless, Stafford; H. Olver, Tam- 
worth ; A. W. Mason, Leeds ; Dr. Manley, West Brom- 
wich; T. Whyte, Tenbury ; H.S. Reynolds, Daventry ; 
T. Duckworth, Ashbourne ; J. R. Green, F. i. Gibbings. 
Nottingham ; J. W. Coe, Stoke-upon-Trent ; H. Fairer, 
Derby ; J. Young, Bromsgrove : T. L. Slipper, Sutton 
Coldfield ; W.C. Ison, Atherstone; W. J. Boyd, Led- 
bury; W. Thackeray, Eccleshall ; W. S. Carless, 
Worcester; H.J. Dawes, Hon.Sec. Visitors: Messrs, 
Villar, McKinna, James Blakeway, Pearce, Taylor, B. 
Freer, 8. Hollingsworth, H.S. Howse, Dr. Hill, Council- 
lor Lancaster. 

Letters or telegrams, expressing regret for non-atten- 
dance were received from the following: Professors 
M’Fadyean, Axe, Pritchard, McCall, Williams, Dewar, 
Penberthy, Sir James Smith; Messrs. A. Lawson, 
Mulvey, Simpson, Locke, Abson, Wragg, G. Smith, F. 
W. Cox, W. Shipley, Proctor, Grasbv, Parkes, Lud- 
low, Tailby, Bainbridge, Spencer, Woolston, Boyd, 
Marriott, Barling, Crofts, Rutherford, Hobson, Beach, 
Thoms »n, Aulton, Cartwright, Byner. 


THE PRESIDENT’s HOSPITALITY. 


At the invitation of the President, the company pre- 
faced the proceedings with luncheon. At the conclusion 
of the repast, Mr. Olver proposed the health of Mr. 
Blakeway, whose efforts on behalf of the Association he 
referred to in eulogistic terms. 

The PresIDENT, in response, said that everything he 
had done had been with the one object of advancing the 
interests of the Association, in which he had taken 4 
life-long interest. He proceeded to read letters he had 
received, from Sir James Smith, Birmingham ; Vet.-Col 
F. Duck, and Mr. M. E. Lawson, Ashton-on-Mersey. The 
two first named regretted their inability to accept the 
President’s kind invitation to lunch, and Mrs Lawson 
wrote in a similar strain on behalf of her husband, the 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
whom a severe cold contined to the house. He (Mr. 
Blakeway) felt sure he was vuicing the sentiments of all 
present when he said how sorry he was at the cause? 
Mr. Lawson’s absence, and subjéct to the approval af 
those present, he should send a telegram in the name? 
the Association wishing him a speedy recovery. I 
plause.) 

The circular convening the meeting was read a0 
the minutes of the last meeting were read and cor 


tirmed. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 


The Hon. Sec. announced the receipt of letters from 
Mr. A. B. Proctor, of Solihull, and Mr. R. H. Cartwright, 
now of Ealing but formerly of Wolverhampton, tender- 
ing their resignations as members of the Association. 
The resignations were accepted with regret. 


ELECTION AND NOMINATIONS. 


On the motion of Mr. Coe, seconded by Mr. J. R. 
Green, Mr.'T. Duckworth, of Ashbourne, nominated at 
the last meeting, was duly elected. 

The Hon. Secretary nominated two gentlemen, former 
members of the Association, for re-election, namely, Mr. 
B. Freer, of Uppingham, and Mr. James BLAKEWay, 
of Stourbridge. 

The Hon. Sec. read a letter from Mr. E. White Wallis, 
Secretary of the Sanitary Institute, inviting the Associa- 
tion tosend delegates to the next Congress of the Insti- 
tute, to be held in Manchester next September. 

Mr. Mason said that considering the manner in which 
the veterinary profession was usually treated at this par- 
ticular Congress, he was not favourable to the Associa- 
tion being represented. Jn any case, there was plenty of 
time to consider the question, and he moved that it be 
deferred till the next meeting. 

This was seconded by Mr. — and carried. 

The TREASURER (Mr. J. Malcolm) presented his annual 
financial statement, which had been duly audited and 
found correct. Balance 1900, £155 4s. 5d. ; subscriptions 
and entrance fees 1901, £48; bank interest £4 Os. 5d.: 
Total £207 4s. 10d.; subscription Benevolent Fund, 
£5 5s.; The Williams Memorial Fund £10 10s.; The 
Tuberculosis Congress £3 3s. ; purchase of instruments 
£8 18s. 6d. and Secretary’s accounts £26 10s. 5d. ; Sundry 
minor charges ; Balance forward £134 17s. 11s. 

The Treasurer stated that the membership at the end 
of 1901 was 96 ordinary members and 10 honorary asso- 
ciates, making a total of 106. Since the last annual 
meeting six new members had been enrolled, one had re- 
signed, two ordinary members and one honorary associate 
had died ; and one nominee had not been allowed to join 
owing to the non-payment of his entrance fee. 

On the motion of Mr. Tipper, seconded by Mr. Cham- 
bers, the Treasurer’s statement was unanimously adopted, 
the President, while putting the motion, bearing per- 
sonal testimony to the zeal and energy displayed by Mr. 
Malcolm in the discharge of his duties. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. TRIGGER endeavoured to persuade Mr. Blakeway 
to accept the presidency for another year ; saying that 
Mr. Blakeway’s efforts on behalf of the Association fur 
80 Many years past, together with his very able occupancy 
of the chair during the past twelve months, entitled him 
to their further consideration. 

Mr, Biakeway thanked Mr. Trigger for his flattering 
observations, and thoroughly appreciated the good feel- 
ing that prompted them, but he begged politely yet 
firmly to refuse the proferred compliment. 

Mr, Otver said he was one of those who had hoped 
that Mr. Blakeway would consent to accept the office of 

resident for another year, but as he did not feel himself 
able to comply with what he (Mr. Olver thought would 
have been the general desire, he had another nomination 
tomake. He had to propose as the successor to Mr. 

lakeway one of their oldest members, and one who, 
a years ago, filled the office of Secretary very satis- 
ent’ namely, Mr. T. Chambers, of Dudley. (Ap- 


Mr. Macon said he had much pleasure in seconding 
the proposal. 


he motion was briefly supported by Mr. Tipper, an old 


Mr. CHAMBERS expressed his sincere thanks for the 
conferment upon him of the highest honour the members 
of the Association had at their disposal. 

Vice-Presidents were unanimously elected —Mr. H. D. 
PRITCHARD, proposed by the Hon. Sec. and seconded by 
Mr. Barber, and Mr. F. H. Grppincs, proposed by Mr. 
Merrick, and seconded by Mr. W. S. Carless. 

Messrs. Pritchard and Gibbings briefly acknowledged 
the compliment paid to them. 

Treasurer.—Mr. T. J. MERRICK was proposed by Mr. 
Malcolm, who said that he begged to be relieved of the 
duties of treasurer. This resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Gooch, warmly supported by Mr. Trigger and the Presi- 
dent, and agreed to. 

Mr. MERRICK said he would endeavour to fulfil the 
obligations devolving upon the Treasurer of this As- 
sociation with satisfaction to the members. 

Hon. Sec.—Mr. E. G. Crowhurst proposed the re- 
election of Mr. H. J. Dawes as Hon. Sec. It was per- 
haps the most important office in connection with the 
Association, and certainly the most onerous. In Mr. 
Dawes they had a gentleman well versed in the duties 
of secretaryship, and one whose interest in the Associ 
ation was undeniable. (Applause). 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Chambers, and 
carried. 

Mr. Dawes thanked the meeting for this renewal of 

their confidence, and accepted the appointment for a 
further period. 
Messrs. Trigger and Gooch expressed a wish to re- 
linquish the duties of auditors, and the meeting reluc- 
tantly consented. Messrs. Coe and W. 8. Carless were 
appointed to succeed them, on the motion of Mr. Trig- 
ger, seconded by Mr. Malcolm. 


SOME DEFECTS OR DISEASES OF THE 
HORSE'S LIMBS ; THEIR DEFINITION AND 
IMPORTANCE, 

By Professor JAMES MACQUEEN. 


Professor MACQUEEN said his first need was to ask their 
indulgence, for the reason that he had come somewhat 
unprepared. When he accepted the President’s kind 
invitation he really thought of doing something for them, 
but whilst his intentions were of the best, he had not 
been able to carry them out as he could have wished, for 
he made his choice of a subject before giving it sufficient 
consideration. He should endeavour to confine his, re- 
marks to a few of the defects of the limbs of the horse, 
and pay some attention to the general conditions as he 
had found them in his experience. He should also en- 


deavour to give them what might be ca!led a definition 


for each defect, and though it might not be acceptable 


he should submit it to them for discussion. He should 
also have some remarks to make as to the importance of 
the defects, and he should submit a few questions. He 
really came to the meeting with the object of learning 
something. 
reference to causes, symptoms and treatment and limit 
his remarks to a mere description of the condition,*its 
importance and definition. 


He should, as far as possible, avoid all 


SpLints. 
First, he should notice splints ; and he might say at 


once that he thought it necessary to make a distinction 
between what was commonly called splint, or a bony 
enlargement, and exostosis. It did not matter, perhaps, 
in practice, whether a bony enlargement was called a 
splint or a bony enlargement, but to his mind it was im- 
portant to be careful in the use of terms. Now exostosis 
was a term not applicable to splint, ringbone or spavin 
or any growth of bone caused by irritation. Exostosis 
referred properly to a bone tumour which arose without 


- H. Brooke, and was carried unanimously. 


any preliminary symptoms of pain ; in fact, in the human 
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subject the individual might not be conscious of its 
formation. The exostosis which occurred in the horse’s 
limbs was nearly always (he might even say always) the 
result of irritation and its consequences. Therefore, al- 
though they were in the habit of describing such erilarge- 
ments as exostosis, they should be aware of the correct 
meaning of the term. He did not mind calling it exostosis 
as long as they understood it was not true exostosis. 
One definition of splint was ossification of the interos- 
seous ligament between large and small metacarpals. 
There were two kinds of splint, but he made no distine- 
tion between splint occurring on the small metacarpal 
and splint occurring on the large metacarpal bone. He 
objected:to applying splint or exostosis to any bony en- 
largement which implicated the knee, or the hock joints ; 
but with those two exceptions, any bony enlargements 
down to the fetlock might be called splint. 

Splint might be found on both the fore and bind 
limbs, and he considered it was much more common on 
the metatarsal bone than they were inclined to believe. 
There was one point as to the position of the splint to 
which he might refer. Splints that were situated far 
back were sometimes considered to be unfavourable be- 
cause of the danger of their interfering with the tendons 
or ligaments. He believed that splints placed far back 
were always more dangerous than when placed more 
forward. [A number of specimens in substantiation of 
this argument were shown. | 

In his opinion, splint placed on the edge of either the 
small metacarpal or metatarsal might cover a consider- 
able portion of the flexor tendons, and yet do no harm ; 
but when the enlargement formed underneath the sus- 

ensory the action ct that ligament was interfered with. 

here was one point in connection with the position 
which was worth referring to. Why shouid a beny en- 
largement on the shank be so rarely found near the 
lower extremity of the shank? It was extremely rare 
to find one there. He did not know whether hej could 
give any satisfactory explanation of this, but it was 

ssible that it was owing to the greater play of the fet- 
ock joint. 
_ Another question was, why are splints so common in 
young horses in this country? Was it due to some here- 
ditary defect? Or to some defect in the treatment of 
young horses? Or to the nature of the soil? Why were 
splints not so common in young horses in other countries ? 

ake the Arab, it was said to be the rarest thing to find 
splint even in an aged Arab ; whilst the disease was com- 
paratively rarely found in American horses. 

Now as to definition, and before going any further, he 
wished to make a fewremarkson the subject of definitions 
generally. He thought that definitions in matters surgi- 
cal or pathological were risky things to deal with, 
pod F when the facts were uncertain. He thought 
two definitions were necessary—one for the profession, 
or professional papers, and the other for the client. It 
was generally useless to attempt to convey one’s meaping 
toa client in technical language, and therefore to a client 
it was advisable to use some brief and commonly under- 
stood term to describe what was wrong}with the animal. 
The term might not be technically correct, but if it en- 
abled the client to forma fairly accurate idea of what 
was the matter it served its purpose. He went on tode- 
fine splint as a bony enlargement of a metacarpal or 
metatarsal bone, not implicating the knee or hock. That 
was the only reservation he made. 

As to the importance of splint : was the existence of 
splint consistent with what was called the normal con- 
dition? That was a question which demanded some 
consideration. Normal was understood to be something 
in accordance with rule, a sort of model ; and the patho- 
logical meaning of normal appeared to be the prevalent 
condition of the majority. Take health. What was 
health}? It might be described as normal when it was 
the prevalent condition of'the majority of the human 


race. Could splint be classed with conditions that were 
called normal? There was no doubt about the frequency 
of its occurrence ; he should not like to fix the percent- 
age of horses in this country in which it occurred, but it 
was certainly very large. He himself did not go the 
length of saying that splint should be regarded as a 
normal condition, but it had been so described, and he 
should like to learn the opinion of his hearers on the 
point. The reason why he himself did not regard splint 
as anormal condition was that it was the addition of 
something to the horse’s frame which seemed to prohibit 
the strict application of the word normal. If it werea 
mere variation of the texture or structure, then the word 
normal might be applicable to splint ; but asa matter of 
fact splint was something added which was not essential 
to the skeleton, and therefore, even in cases not associated 
with lameness, he did not see how splint could properly 
be called a normal condition. 

Another question, what caused splint lameness? There 
was an old idea that splint lameness was due simply to 
stretching of the periosteum. He did not accept that 
theory, but would like to hear what the meeting had to. 
= about it. He thought the cause of lameness from. 
splint was the activity of the disease process, and so long 
as this was active there would be lameness. That brought 
him to the question of the recurrence in young horses of 
splint lameness, which he believed was owing to a re- 
crudescence of activity in the first formed splint or to 
the formation of a fresh splint. The importance of that 
point in practice could not be too strongly emphasised. 
What was the importance of formed splint in aged 
horses? He considered it of very little importance, and 
he would even go further and say that if the splint was. 
confined jto ossification of the interosseous metacarpal 
= the affected leg would wear better than the leg 
which was free of splint. 

In connection with splint in aged horses he would like 
to ask whether they ever fell lame from that cause? He 
believed that such was occasionally the case, but he did 
not think it was commonly due to the formation of a 
new splint. It was more often due toan injury or blow 
sustained by the splint that had been in existence for 
some time. He believed that Jameness in old horses 
was sometimes attributed wrengly to splint. 

The last question he had to ask was, should splint 
always be mentioned in the certificate quite irrespective 
of whether the animal was young or old ? 


RINGBONE. 


Ringbone was a name which he thought should long 
ago have disappeared from the nomenclature of the pro- 
fession, for a more meaningless term they had not got on 
their books. It used to be defined asan enlargement of 
a pastern bone—not a bad definition so long as it was 
confined to that. Sometimes it was described as high 
or low, and true or false. High ringbone was enlarge 
ment of the great pastern ; low ringbone occurred on the 
small pastern or within the hoof, and a bony enlarge: 
ment not involving an articulation of the pastern was 
called false ringbone. There were also other names such 
as “ ankle bone,” to which he did not object so long as 
the condition was properly defined. There was another 
variety which might also be mentioned and that was cab- 
horse disease, a name perhaps entirely confined to Lon- 
don. His suggestion was that the primary condition was 
an enlargement, because it nearly always resulted from 4 
blow, and his explanation was that it was sustained dur- 
ing the continual turning and pulling up of horses in the 
street traffic of London. 

His definition of ringbone was a bony enlargement of 
a pastern bone, with or without joint invasion. That 
definition included all sorts of enlargements of the pas 
tern. What was the original signification of the term 
ringbone to the old farrier? It was thought to be a ring 
round the pastern bone, but what he himself underst 
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by ringbone was a bony outgrowth which formed a ring 
round the tendon. As to the importance of ringbone, no 
matter where it was placed, so long as the joints were 
free, he considered an enlargement of the pastern bone 
was not serious. The question might very well be asked, 
Do enlarged pasterns interfere with an animal’s usefal- 
ness! After long and careful observation in town, he 
did not tbink they had much lameness attributable to 
enlarged pastern. When a horse was lame from this 
cause they would find there was usually some joint mis- 
chief. What, too, was the opinion of the meeting of the 
action of a horse with an anchylosed pastern? Could a 
horse in that condition trot tree from lameness? Then 
as to the importance of ringbone, when examining a horse 
for soundness should mention of this bony enlargement 
he made in the certificate’ He thought it should. A 
client who paid his fee for the examination was entitled 
to know all the defects of the animal he proposed to 
purchase. As to how the client should be advised was 
another and scmewhat debatable point. 


SPAVIN. 


He next came to spavin. There were two varieties of 
spavin disease recognised ; one with a definite enlarge- 
ment of the hock and another with no appreciable en- 
largement, which was sometimes called occult spavin. 
Were those two conditions entirely distinct? or were 
they to be accepted as merely different manifestations of 
a single disease? He was inclined to regard all cases of 
spavin disease as due to a single cause, and that the 
occult form was due to extension in an erratic manner. 
Spavin enlargement was much more common than the 
occult form because the latter was always articular, and 
in consequence the horse was nearly always lame, where- 
as in ordinary cases of spavin enlargement the horse was 
not necessarily lame at all. He drew attention to the 
occurrence of spavin elsewhere than in the usual situa- 
tion, submitting a number of specimens in illustration 
of his contention. His idea was that if they had disease 
in any of the bones of the hock it should be described as 
spavin—if practitioners ould use such a word. He de- 
scribed the disease, its mode of extension, and the var- 
ious bones attacked, producing some interesting speci- 
mens, and then asked, What is this disease called spavin ? 
After due consideration he really thought the disease was 
a slowly progressive ostitis with enlargement, or arthritis 
and anchylosis—central or peripheral. 

But he did not like the word spavin. He maintained 
that they should get rid of it altogether. He seldom de- 
scribed a hock as spavined, because the popular idea of 
Spavin was a very bad one and based on absolute ignor- 
ance of what was wrong. He advised the use of the word 
enlargement. What caused the lameness? Was it due 
to the disease process itself or was it due, as it might be 
in some cases, to stretching of the periosteum? He him- 
self had a strong belief that the lameness in spavin was 
nearly always due to the activity of the disease process. 

hen once the cause subsided or was arrested there was 
an improvement. Was it possible for spavin diseases 
to begin and terminate without the owner of the animal 

ing aware of it? He believed it could happen without 
anyone being aware of the existence of the change. 

He had two definitions of spavin disease. One was the 
technical one, for professional purposes—open, he feared, 
to some degree of criticism—and the other was a general 
definition for the benefit of clients. This was his 
technical definition of spavin disease : “ Disease either 
= or passive or om. accompanied or not by 
efinite enlargement of a tarsal or metatarsal bone, with 
# constant tendency to joint invasion and anchylosis.” 
this second definition for the use of clients was simply 

is, “an enlarged hock.” 

_Uarriving at an estimate of the importance of spavin 


to perform should receive consideration. He could not 
see how one could give satisfaction toa client unless one 
studied those three things. The existence of spavin in 
some horses, especially aged horses, was sometimes an 
advantage. A horse that had contracted a well formed 
spavin might stand more wear and tear than a horse that 
had no enlargement at all. He had known many horses 
with indubitable spavin enlargement remain perfectly 
sound at severe harness and saddle work. Did the size 
of the enlargement affect the wear of the hock? He did 
not think so. Many persons, too, were of opinion that 
the bigger the enlargement the safer the hock in the 
matter of wear. 

Discussing the position of the enlargement, he did not 
consider it material. He did not agree with those who 
held that the existence of a spavin enlargement of 
moderate size interfered with the action of the hock. As 
to the height of the enlargement, the old idea used to be 
—the lower the spavin the greater the safety from 
lameness. 

He now came to anothe: question which was interest- 
ing to most practitioners, namely, What was coarse 
hock ? Was there anyone who would volunteer a clear 
and understandable description of what was understood 
by coarse hock ? His interpretation of the phrase “ coarse 
hock” was one formed of bones with prominent edges, 
borders or ridges. Hewould recite an experience of his 
own in the matter of coarse hocks. Hungarian harness 
horses such as were sold in London because of their great 
action in front, frequently had prominent hocks, and 
although the hocks excited suspicion when the examina- 
tion was made, he had never had occasion to regret ad- 
vising the purchase of Hungarian horses with such en- 
largements. On the other hand if they were approached 
in the old way Hungarian horses would be frequently 
condemned ; they had lumpy hocks which excited sus- 
picion, but which were realiy quite sound. 

The next point was, What was odd hock? He did not 
care what the answer might be ; he believed there were 
such things as odd feet, and odd fetlocks, and in the 
human subject they had odd face, that was to say a per- 
son with one side of his face somewhat different to the 
other. His idea was that such conditions were — 
compatible with soundness and usefulness, and no one 
should reject a horse because of the existence of slight 
disproportion. What they wanted to arrive at was, 
What did they understand by odd hock? Should hock 
action, good or bad, free or confined, be used as a guide 
when examining a horse’s hocks! If they only passed a 
horse’s hocks after seeing the animal go, they were, he 
believed, pursuing a course which was distinctly mislead- 
ing. They had no right to condemn a horse’s hocks be- 
cause it had poor hock action. Many spavined horses 
had restricted hock action from mere natural habit ; and 
the opposite held equally true, so that if they passed all 
horses that flexed their hocks well they would frequently 
make a mistake. In short, he did not believe in paying 
too much attention to hock action. It might be taken 
into account, but it should not be allowed to come too 
much into consideration where soundness was concerned. 
When undoubted spavin occurred without hind lame- 
ness should the horse be passed sound? His answer 
was, decidedly not. He noticed in the report of the last 
meeting of this Society that one of the speakers admitted 
having passed as sound two hunters with spavined hocks, 
which said little for the reputation of the profession. 
There was a much better course to adopt, namely, if they 
had confidence in the wear of the horse’s hocks, recom- 
mend purchase, which, in nine cases out of ten they 
would never have cause to regret. In his opinion, it 
was a mistake to pass a horse that was spavined and 
not tell your client anything about it. 

That was all he proposed to touch upon that day. He 
did not suggest that he had in any sense exhausted the 


the ol the age of the animal, the state of the hock, and 
© class of work the horse was likely to be called upon 


subject, many phases of which might engage their atten- 
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tion for a whole afternoon. He thanked the meeting mentioned to be combated ? It was not fair to look tov. 


very sincerely fur the patient hearing they had given him, 
and now that it was his turn to listen he hoped to add 
much to his knowledgevof splint, ringbone, and spavin. 


The PresipEN’ said he well knew when Professor 
Macqueen came that they would have plenty of hard 
nuts to crack. Unfortunately, time would not allow 
them to discuss the address to-day, and therefore, much 
to his regret, he suggested that the discussion be ad- 
journed till the next meeting. 

It was decided on the motion of Mr. Trigger, seconded 
by Mr. Gooch, that the debate be postponed. 


Next PLAcE oF MEETING. 


Mr. Over thought that in fixing the place of the next 
meeting they ought to study the convenience of Pro- 
fessor Macqueen, who would no doubt like to be present 
and listen to the criticism of his remarks. He therefore 
proposed that the next quarterly meeting of the Associa- 
tion take place at Rugby. 

This was seconded by Mr. Malcolm and carried unani- 
mously. 


Votes or THANKS. 


On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. 
Chambers, a vote of thanks was accorded to Professor 
Macqueen for his services that day. 

Mr. W.S. Car ess also moved a vote of thanks to the 
retiring President and the other officers for their efforts 
on behalf of the Association during the past year. 

Brief but suitable acknowledgment was made. 


Tue ANNUAL DINNER. 


The retiring president (Mr. T. Blakeway) occupied the 
chair, and most of the members remained to support him. 
After an admirable repast: “The King” and “ Queen 
Alexandra and the rest of the Royal Family,” were sub- 
mitted from the chair, and drunk with the accustomed 
heartiness. 

Mr. OLVER proposed “The Imperial Forces,” and in 
the course of a reference to the war, expressed the pride 
which the profession felt at the good work which the 
veterinary staff had accomplished in South Africa. 

Mr. CoE suitably responded, modestly describing 
himself as a humble member of the Auxiliary Forces. 

Mr. CHAMBERS, the President-elect, proposed “ The 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons,” to whose efforts 
for the ennobling of the profession he paid a well de- 
served tribute. He observed that the examinations were 
gradually becoming very much stricter, which he thought 
was a good thing for those already admitted, inasmuch 
as it reduced the chances of competition, but above all 
ensured that the future generation of practititioners 
would be worthy of the profession to which they sought 
admission. 

Mr. TRIGGER, whose name had been coupled with the 
toast, responded. He said that in a short space of time 
the politics of the profession would engage their close and 
very serious attention. It was quite certain they would 
have to face the question of improving their finances, if 
the College was to exist as a corporate body. They had 
only £7000 in Consols, which brought them in between 
£200 and £300 per annum, beyond which they had to 
depend for funds upon their examination fees, which was 
always a very precarious source of income. In fact, the 
last examination resulted in a dead loss. He might be 
accused of taking a gloomy view of things, but as Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the College he deemed 
it his duty to lay the plain facts before the profession. 
He noticed in 7'he Record the other week, in an article 
on the subject, that the expenses of the College were 
put down at £1000 ayear ; he could assure them that 
they were nearer £1300. How was the difficulty he had 


much to the student for help. They would have to go 
for a new Charter in very few years time, and he hoped 
it would not be a hurried one like the one now in exis. 
tence. Above all, they must consider the best means of 
raising funds. They could do it in two or three ways, 
First, by a Registration fee of say half-a-guinea a year, 
which would bring them in about £1500 a year, but the 
difficulties of collection would be so great that he 
feared they would have t» adopt another method, 

The next consideration, a much more feasible one, 
was to obtain power to charge a registration fee of 
ten guineas instead of one as at present. He thought 
it was a reasonable sum to ask any young man to 
pay who wished to enter a learned profession. Then 
again, if every member would take a Register, which 
we are obliged by our Charter to publish annually, 
and pay if only half-a-crown for it, they would help 
us to avoid the heavy loss it now causes us. He 
would like to see the President of the College elected for 
three years instead of for one, as he was no sooner getting 
accustomed to the work he was required to undertake 
than he had to make way for a new man (hear, hear.) 
During the twelve years he had been on the Council he 
had never failed to recognise the great honour conferred 
upon him. He trusted that within a reasonable time the | 
finances of the College would be established on a satis- 
factory basis, and that the troubles and anxieties which 
beset them to-day would have totally disappeared. (App.) 

Mr. A. Mason gave “ The Midland Counties Veterin- 
ary Medical Association,” and said that although he was 
in the proud position of being one of the members he was 
glad the toast had been placed in his hands, because it 
afforded him an opportunity of testifying to the very 
admirable manner in which its affairs were managed. 
(Hear, hear.) The size of the present gathering was some 
proof of that, whilst it also spoke eloquently for the high 
esteem and regard in which the President and the other 
officials were held. (Applause.) That day’s meeting was 
a credit to the Association, and while such a large muster 
was possible, there need be no misgivings concerning its 
future prosperity. (Hear, hear.) 

The toast was very cordially drunk, the names of Mr. 
Blakeway (the retiring President), Mr. Malcolm (the re- 
tiring Treasurer), and Mr. Dawes (Hon. Sec.) being 
associated with it. ; 

Mr. BLaKEWAY, in acknowledgement, said that his 
year of office had been an exceedingly agreeable one, 
although the attendance at the various meetings had not 
been all he could have desired. The first meeting dur- 
ing his presidency was at Wolverhampton, where they 
were kindly entertained to luncheon by the local prac- 
titioners, and where Mr. Hunting read them an interest- 
ing and instructive paper on “ Fetlock Lamenesses.” ‘The 
summer gathering took place at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
was more of a social re-union than a proper business 
meeting. He and Mr. Dawes presented a report on the 
subject of the Congress on Tuberculosis, to which the 
Association had despatched them as. delegates, but the 
afternoon was spent in outd»0r enjoyment, the proceed 
ings being graced by the attendance of ladies. The third 
meeting was at Derby, where there was a very animat 
discussion on Mr. Grasby’s paper on “ Examination for 
Soundness.” There was one matter to which he wou 
like to allude, and that was that they had not hadany 
post-mortem specimens submitted for a long time, ¢ 
wished members who came acrosg interesting specimens 
would bring them to the meetings for the information 0 
the others present. Reference had already been made 
to the fact that the attendances had not always come UP 
to expectations, He attributed that fact to the unfortu- 
nate resolution altering the days of the meeting. (Hews 
hear.) It had not worked out well, and the sooner! 
was rescinded the better. bait 

Mr. Matcoum, in response, said that anything 
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_could do for the good of the Society always gave him the 
greatest pleasure. 

Mr. Dawes, who also replied to the toast, said he 
specially wished to mention the question of the borrow- 
ing of the instruments. Some members borrowed them 
and never thought of returning them. It was most un- 
fair to tbe other members, and he hoped he would have 
less cause to complain in the future. 

The other toast was that of “The Visitors,” proposed 
by Mr. W. S. Carless, and responded to by Mr. Hollings- 


-worth. 
H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. See. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held at the George Hotel, 
Grantham, on the 13th ult., when Mr. R. W. Clarke, the 
president, took the chair, and the following members 
amongst others were present :-— Messrs. J. Smith, Hunt- 
ingdon ; J. W. Gresswell, Peterboro’ ; F. L. Gooch, Stam- 
ford: H. C. Reeks, Spalding ; T. A. Rudkin, Grantham; 
E. C. Russell, Grantham ; W. P. Weston, Oakham; 8. 
Wharam, Leeds; T. W. Turner, Hon. Secretary, Slea- 
ford. 

The minutes of the last meeting, held at Lincoln, were 
read and passed: the Secretary read letters and tele- 
grams from gentlemen who found it impossible to be 
present, 

A circular was read from the Sanitary Institute calling 
‘the attention of the Association to their conference to be 
held in Manchester in September, and asking that dele- 
gates might be sent ; the subscription being one guinea 
for each delegate. The letter was ordered to be laid on 
the table. 

A letter was read from Mr. W. H Brooks, of Leaden- 
ham, asking that his name might be removed from the 
books of the Association. 

Mr. Smita moved that Mr. Brooks be written to asking 
kim to re-consider the matter, for he had been a member 
from the time tie Association had been originated, and 
the hope was expressed by all the members present that 
Mr. Brooks would continue to be a member. 

A letter was read from Capt. Ruddock expressing the 
plasure it gave him to be present at the Association 
meeting at Lincoln. He had taken several snapshots of 
the operations that had then been performed, but he was 
sorry to say that none of them were of any use on account 
of there being insufficient light. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


Mr. SMirH proposed that Mr. Russell, Grantham be 
elected the President for the ensuing year. It would only 
bea small recognition of the valuable services of his 
father, who, he knew, would have been pleased to see 
follow so well in his footsteps. If they elected him it 
would show their appreciation of the work the son had 
done for the Assuciation both as ‘Treasurer and Secretary 
since Captain Russell’s death. He did not think they 
could find a better man, and he was sure Mr. Russell was 
entitled to the honour. 

Mr. RuDKIN seconded Mr. Russell’s election. He and 
Mr. Russell worked very well together in Grantham, and 

e had—like his father—done all in his power to keep 
their Association swimming, and if he were elected every 
‘member would assist him in his position. 

acknowledged the honour, but positively 
‘Saliond to be the President, at least for another year or 
"y for several reasons, and he proposed Mr. Gooch. 

Mr. Goocu declined to allow his name to stand as 
“fe very much wished Mr. Russell to accept the office. 


Mr. R. W. Clarke, Mr. J. Smith, and Mr. J. W. Gress- 
well were elected vice-presidents: Mr. E. C. Russell, 
Treasurer, and Mr. T. W. Turner, Secretary. 

Mr. RussELL presented the balance sheet, which 
showed that after paying their expenses for the year, 
their ‘subscription to the Victoria Benevolent Institu- 
tion and the cost of the operations at Lincoln, they had 
still a fairly good balance at the bank. 

Mr. Russell complained that several of the members 
were in arrear with their subscriptions, indeed some had 
never paid either their entrance fees or subscriptions. 
The amount thus outstanding was £13 10s. 


New Members. 


Mr. W. W. Lane, of Caistor, and Mr. E. G. Roperr- 
son, of Ruskington were balloted for as members 

Mr. W. C. Warts, of Holbeach, was proposed to be 
balloted for at the next meeting. 


TUBERCULOSIS CoNGRESS—DELEGATES’ REPORT. 


The SECRETARY read the report of the delegates (the 
President and himself) who, on behalf of the Associa- 
tion attended the recent Congress on Tuberculosis in 
London. The report said that it was impossible to do 
more than give a mere outline of what had been done at 
a Congress, which had been attended by between two 
and three thousand members and delegates from all parts 
of the world. The Congress was held at the Queen’s 
Hall, Langham Place, and was divided into four sec- 
tions:— 

Section J.—State and Municipal, with meetings held 
daily in St. George’s Hall, under the presidency of Sir 
H. Maxwell, M.P., F.R.S. 

Seetion I[.—Medical, including climatology and sana- 
toria, with meetings at 20 Hanover Square, Sir R. Doug- 
las-Powell, K.C.V.O., M.D., presiding. 

Section [II.—Pathology, including Bacteriology with 
daily meetings at Queen’s Hail, presided over by Prof. 
G. Sims-Woodhead, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Section 1V.—Veterinary, with daily meetings in the 
ee Hall, presided over by Sir George Brown, 


In connection with the Congress was a Museum to 
illustrate the pathology, etc., of tuberculosis, in which 
were hundreds of specimens of tuberculosis exhibited 
and shewing the disease affecting almost every organ of 
the body. 

His Majesty the King would have opened the Congress 
but through the death of the Queen and his ascent to 
the throne he was prevented, but nominated a deputy 
in His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

It being utterly impossible for your delegates to attend 
all meetings, they attended those held at the Marl- 
borough Hall, viz., the Veterinary Section. 

On the first day a paper was read by Professor Dewar, 
F.R.C.V.S., on “The Diagnosis of Tuberculosis in Ani- 
mals during life. After going into many of the symp- 
toms of the disease, he gave it as his opinion that there 
was nothing so reliable as tuberculin, and backed it up 
by the report of the Veterinary Inspector to the Board 
of Health of Victoria two years ago, who said that after 
testing 297 cows, when tuberculin indicated that tuber- 
culosis was present, tuberculosis was fcund, and when it 
indicated that it was not present it was not found. _ 
In the afternoon of the same day a general meeting 
was held in St. James’s Hall, presided over by Lord Lis- 
ter, F.R.S., at which the eminent Professor R. Koch, of 
Berlin, gave his address which has taken the whole civil- 
ised world by surprise. In that address he made the 
remarkable statement that bovine and human tuber- 
culosis were not transmitted from one to the other. 

In opposition to Professor Koch’s statements, Professor 
M’fadyean, while addressing general meeting of the 


. 0 other name being submitted the President declared 
-Mr, Russell elected unanimously. 


Congress at the Queen’s Hall, criticised h s statements in 
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a very masterly style, remarking that previously Pro- 
fessor Koch was supposed to have determined that 
bovine and human tuberculosis were identical diseases. 

After attacking Professor Koch’s paper piecemeal he 
then concluded by suggesting that further investi- 
gations would be necessary before accepting his con- 
clusions. 

Mr. J. A. W. Dollar read a very able paper on “ Tuber- 
culosis and the Milk Supply,” and laid great stress on 
the necessity of having duly qualified veterinary sur- 
geons to enquire into the sources of our milk <u g 5 

Then Mr. James Laithwood, F.R.C.V.S8., Chief Veteri- 
nary Inspector for Cheshire, read a paper on the same 
subject as to how we could best prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis :—(1) To establish a State Veterinary Ser- 
vice to work with the Medical Officers of Health and to 
carry out the regulations of Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Act. (2) To include Tuberculosis in the Act. (3) 
The use of tuberculin by qualified veterinary suegeons in 
detection of the disease. 

Mr. Jas. King, M.R.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Inspec- 
tor of the City of London, read a paper on “ Tuberculo- 
sis and the Meat Supply,” in ik be pointed out that 
the reason of the growing demand of the salesmen for 
foreign meat was because so many of the home fed 
animals were affected with tuberculosis and were conse- 
quently condemned. Mr. King remarked that the risk 
of the butchers was increased by the voluntary use of 
tuberculin to purify some of our stock, as it undoubtedly 
threw a lot of known tuberculosed animals on the 
market. 

Prof. Duncan McEachran, of McGill University, 
Canada, read a very interesting paper entitled “ Legisla- 
tion Suggested for Controlling and Eradicating Tubercu- 
losis in Animals.” First he said that we must educate 
the people so that they would voluntarily adopt our sug- 

stions. Then the publication and distribution of in- 

ormation on the subject of tuberculosis amongst the 
masses, especially agricultural. As regards legislation he 
said that the measures must be such that the public 
would be in sympathy with rather than antagonistic to 
them. Chiefly he recommended the following . 
(1) Tuberculosis to be included in Contagious Diseases 


Act. 

(2) All foreign animals admitted for breeding or dairy 
purposes be tested by tuberculin. Those reacting to be 
prohibited from entering. 

(3) Tuberculin should be controlled, and none but 
qualified veterinary surgeons allowed to use it ; all re- 
— animals should be reported, marked and quaran- 
tined. 

(4) All animals showing clinical symptoms of tubercu- 
losis, especially of the lungs, udder, uterus, or bowels 
should be killed at once. 

(5) All testing, other than imported animals, should be 
by voluntary application for a test of the entire herd, and 
the expenses borne by the State. Suspicious animals to 
be quarantined and retested in three months. The 
Government to have the right to retest when considered 
necessary. 

This, gentlemen, is a brief summary of what took place 
at the Congress as far as the veterinary section was con- 
cerned. Other attractions after the business of the Con- 
gress was over for the day were provided for the dele- 
gates, amongst them may be mentioned a reception by 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, also one by the 
Earl and Countess of Derby, garden parties by the 
Ladies Reception Committee in Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, and Duke and Duchess of Northumber- 
land at Sion House, and Sir J. Whittaker Ellis’ river 
party at Richmond. The Central V.M.S. gave a banquet 
to all the veterinary delegates attending the Congress, 


done is now bearing fruit is manifest by the appointment 
by His Majesty the King of a Royal Commission, of 
which we are proud to find that Professor J. M’Fadyean 
isamember. If there was any cause for regret it lay in 
the fact that none of the resolutions passed at the final 
general meeting emanated from the veterinary section.” 


Votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. Clarke and to 
Mr. Turner for attending the Congress, and for the 
trouble they had taken in drawing up so able a report 
but Mr. Clarke said there was no need of any thanks for 
it was a pleasure to be able to attend. 


PINK EYE. 
By S. WHaram, M.R.C.V.S., Leeds. 


The name “pink eye” is not an old one, as I have 
failed to find it in any of the old farriers’ books. [ts 
origin is obscure, some say it is from America, but in any 
case it is the result of a symptom of the disease, viz., the 
conjunctive are a pink colour and in the majority of 
cases easily seen without manipulation. Other name 
have been suggested, epizootic cellulitis, etc., but none 
of them seem to me to be as good as the common one, 
they neither throw light on the cause nor do they explain 
the nature of the disease. 

Pink eye I believe is a contagious fever, a form of in- 
fluenza and caused bya specific micro-organism not yet 
satisfactorily demonstrated. There are other predispos- 
ing causes and conditions which are favourable to the 
yx of the disease, of which the most important are 
the following : A low temperature accompanied by wet, 
foggy, and damp atmosphere, insanitary stabling and 
surroundings, inferior and insufficient food, injudicious 
clipping and want of clothing, exhaustion by work, in 
short anything that will tend to reduce the bodily tone 
and render the animal more liable to be attacked by the 
specific organism. 

SyMPToMs. 


The primary symptoms are rigors, rise of temperature, 
accelerated pulse 50, 60, or 100, and dullness ; but the 
animal is usually first noticed to be picking listlessly 
amongst its food, having lost its appetite. The swelling 
of the eyelids and discharge of lachrymal fiuid quickly 
follows, the eyes not always being equally affected, andi: 
often succeeded by pain in the legs and considerable en- 
largement, usually most marked at the joints. The 
temperature rises to about 104, 105, and sometimes 10), 
or even higher, and should in all cases be recorded wher 
there is any suspicion of the disease prevailing. In this 
disease it is most important to discontinue work imme 
diately there are any signs of it commencing, as work 
after the commencement often results in serious compli: 
cations. In ordinary cases under favourable circu: 
stances the disease runs its course in about a week, atl 
seldom causes death if not complicated. There is oftel 
some swelling about the throat, with cough, difficulty” 
swallowing and considerable nasal discharge. The vit! 
does not always affect the nasal mucous membrane, atl 
sometimes this nasal discharge is absent. 

The most serious complications are those affecting tle 
respiratory organs—pneumonia, pleurisy, diarrhcea, 4! 
sometimes griping pains result from irritation of the a! 
mentary tract, but these asa rule yield to simple rem j 
dies, and each complicatien requires careful treatment# 
it arises, 

I have noticed that different outbreaks of pink eye ani 
influenza have assumed different forms in each year 4 
the complications have varied in a similar manner. Tl 
virus in some instances affects the heart and blood r 
sels, the heart is weakened, its beats are wanting in fore 


which was a means of meeting many old College friends ; with the result that the peripheral vessels become 
whom we had not seen for many years. On the whole! gested, and the extremities and pendulous part 
the Congress was a decided success, and that the work | swelled. 
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PREVENTION. fed on corn etc. In treating a number of horses give te 
: a small portion of their ordinary food, damped occasion- 
of 5 Ihave seen it stated that no amount of care would pre- | ally, a few carrots, with the addition of linseed or flour 

an vent an attack of pink eye, but I velieve that all contag- gruel as the case indicates. Cold water to drink with A 
rin ious diseases can in some measure be prevented. I advo- | medicine in it as directed. 
nal cate, in addition to good general management as regards | The stables sometimes require heating, as the animals 
“a 4 feeding and stabling etc., washing out the mangers with | do not move about, and in cold foggy weather soon be- 
; Jeyes’ or similar disinfecting fluid and hot water every | come chilled. The heating can be done by a coke fire 
to day, fumigating all the stables with vaporised carbolic acid | pan brought into the stable after having been burnt toa 
the : twice daily and supplying each stableman with a bucket of | red heat outside. It soon alters the temperature inside 
ort, disinfecting fluid and water every day for general pur- | the building in which it is placed, and in addition gives 
s for : poses. If the precautions are carried out every day in | off sulphurous acid gas (which is a powerful antiseptic ’ 
all large studs of horses stabled in towns, or crowded to- | deodorizer) but not in such quantities as to cause irrita- Rut 
gether for working purposes in any building, pink eye | tion to the animals. A fire pan can be easily devised by rt 
will be practically unknown. : ; making holes with a pick axe in the side and bottom of a ll 
_ Ifan animal is noticed amiss it must be immediately | metal bucket, this placed on bricks or stones make a “ 
isolated, and the temperature taken of all other horses in | god substitute when the proper article is not at hand, | 
bene the same stable. In addition to preventing the spread ~ Bedding should be kept free from excrement, and dis- 
Its of pink eye, such preventive measures promote thegeneral | infected every day. I havea bucket of disinfectant at ) 
‘any health of the stud. The carbolic vaporising is doné by | the door of each stable and the contents sprinkled about 
“the a patent and inexpensive vaporizer and acid supplied by | the bedding and fresh made for outside every morning. taj 
y of Calverts, of Manchester, and the other disinfectants can | Sawdust bedding is clean, good, and the most sanitary. 
ome be supplied in bulk at about 3s. per gallon by firms such |] have no objection to any other kind, but if the stable | 
none as Jeyes, Tunstall and Co., of Leeds, and Newton Cham- | has inside drains strong carbolic acid and boiling water ‘? 
“ ’ bers and Co., of Sheffield. The use of these things has | should be put down them occasionally. Any kind of 
plaiu also the advantage of greatly reducing the number of bedding can be disinfected by using a fine rose water 

: flies, which alone in hot weather is worth the trouble | can and a suitable fluid disinfectant. j 
of in- and cost, as it relieves horses from a great amount of | ‘The medicinal agents most suitable are Mag. Sulph. 3). ; 
it yet irritation. : and Pot. Nit. 3j., Liq. Amm. Acet. Cone. 3j., and Aconit. 
ispos- | During three of the most severe outbreaks of pink eye | 5mm. given alternately in the drinking water four or five : 
-o the ; that visited the City of Leeds, several studs of horses times a’ day. I do not believe in the animals having aR 
nt are where this system was carried out all the year round | cold water ad. /ib., they are at first very thirsty and take i 
y we, Je —-—=s«sWerre- not affected muaeane in solitary cases which were | the medicines in water without trouble, the thirst dimin- 
g and ; at once isolated, and the working strength of the stud | ishes sooner if the water is given judiciously with the ig 
cious : was not curtailed ; whereas other studs, where no precau- | medicines named, and the animal makes a better re- | 
wrk, in tions were taken, had numbers of horses affected and the | covery than if allowed an inordinate quantity of water. t 
y tone working strength of the stud considerably reduced, and Sjight variations should be treated as follows. For ' 
by the ; in studs where these preventive measures were commen- | costiveness or diarrhaa regulate the diet, giving linseed, ; 

; ced after the first few cases were noticed and imme- | bran, treacle, or flour gruel, dry food and dried malt ex- 

: diately isolated the spread of the disease was at once | tract, as the case indicates. 

; checked and the recovery in the animals affected later} Soreness of the throat and cough, Pot. nit. and Pot. i 
rature, was more rapid. In the studs I first mentioned not a | chlor aa. 3ii. mixed with treacle and placed on the tongue at 
yut the : single animals was lost. ; as an electuary two or three times daily. Wis 
tlessly : I believe the pees or germ of pink eye cannot |  [f the legs fill below the knees and hocks they are best ri 
welling : exist long outside the animal body. The period of incu- | Jeft alone, there is, generally speaking, no danger after wee 
yuickly ; bation is short, probably about two or three days, and | the swelling has subsided. 
yands : the disease is extremely rapid, but its virulence is greatly | For symptoms of heart failure stimulants are necessary 
ple er tnereased by insanitary surroundings. I am inclined to | and a draught of Spt. eth. nitrosi or any cardiac 
s. The : favour the idea of a period of immunity existing after | stimulant is indicated, such as brandy, whisky, or gin, 
ves 107, ; an attack, but cannot say how long that immunity may | but I do not recommend giving draughts unless abso- 

1 where ; ast. lutely necessary, the condition of the animal is such that ‘ok 
imm than the medicine does good, and very often lung an 

3 work ; a a considerably but generally speaking you | other complications are set up by the carelessness in 

compli i inti suns —— and cedematous with catarrhal forcing medicine or liquids of any kind. 

circut: Where congestion of the lungs and difficulty of breath- i! 
ek, intestines: Cat Stomach ing is present, mustard applied to the throat or sides 
is of mucous membranes sometimes | si ves almost immediate relief. Not only is the conges- 

culty? d 4 Connective tissue con-| tion and breathing relieved but the temperature is 

he viris ate in most parts of the | jowered, and in afew hours the animal commences to 

. people have failed to see the great benefits resulting from 

ting the i . TREATMENT. the application of mustard in these cases. Hot fomen- 5 
cea, aul f _As I have mentioned before, pink eye should be recog- | tations might be better, but they are out of the question vif 
* the alt ; nised as a contagious disease, and all animals attacked | where you require rapid action and have very few hands, mr 
le rete by it should be isolated under good hygienic conditions | and perhaps only one set of fomenting pads and several 
tment # and allowed plenty of fresh air, they should have suffi- | horses requiring attention in the same manner. I have ' 

> -Clent clothing and complete rest. The food should be | taken the trouble to practically test the application of 
eye al given In small quantities and often, and consist of | mustard in lung complaints, and I am satisfied it is as 
year al crushed oats, = hay, carrots and a little bran, I do | successful as many remedies in medicine that have 
ier. Th not believe in mashes. A small quantity of boiled lin- | been named specifics, but it must be applied in time. 

Jood ve ag added to oats or bran and chop is palatable, but! For great prostration beef tea and bovril are useful, 
x in fore ' - usual mash is often found untouched in the manger, | but these cases are the exception : slings are sometimes ie 
ome cot and if horses do eat a quantity of mash they are not so | required if the animal gets down and has difficulty in 

‘Teadily brought into condition for work again as those ' rising. Tr. nux. vom. in the drinking water twice daily 
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assists convalescence, or mixed with Tr. ferri perchlor. as 
a draught in beer. ; 

Following superpurgation in fat horses, laminitis not 
unusually follows. Roaring, purpura bzmorrhagica, 
and a few local affections are the most serious sequelz. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. C. Reexs remarked that the man who rose to 
open a discussion was prone to imagine his duty to be a 
somewhat painful one, and to think his time should be 

iven over to a vigorous “slating” of the paper he had 
just heard. In this particular instance, however, he was 
spared the unpleasantness of performing so thankless a 
task ; for the manner in which Mr. Wharam had dealt 
with his subject had certainly left no room for a serious 
attack. If fault could be found at all it was because the 
paper was far too short, and Mr. Wharam’s faults were 
those of omission rather than of commission. They would 
all have been pleased with more of the paper on similar 
lines. The name of pink-eye was a peculiar one, and he 
thought it was a pity that it had crept into the veteri- 
nary nomenclature. He much preferred the name of in- 
fluenza ; for if not actually the same disorder, it so 
nearly resembled the human complaint of that name, 
both in its symptoms, onset, and after effects, as to merit 
the same title. There were many of their clients who 
did not know what pink-eye was, and when mention of 
it had occurred in the local papers he had often been 
asked to explain its real nature. These clients would 
have known it better under its more correct title of in- 
fluenza. Mr. Reeks thought that the essayist should 
have mentioned and laid stress on the importance of 
differentiating between influenza or pink eye, contagious 
— pneumonia, and a common cold, or coryza. 
This was well known as a very infective disease, and al- 
though disinfectant preventive measures should be ad- 
vised, a prompt and strict system of isolation when once 
the disease has broken out would do more to check its 
spread than the most elaborate preliminary precautions. 
Mr. Wharam had said he believed that the organism or 
germ of pink-eye could not long exist outside the ani- 
mal body. This was another of his sins of omission. 
He had neglected to —_ out the highly important 
fact that this germ could live for a very iong time znside 
of it. Mr. Reeks then related at length the details of a 
case in which he had seen the disease spread right and 
left by a stallion that was at the time of service ap- 
parently healthy, and as far as could be ascertained had 
never suffered even from a previous mild attack. The 
case was fully described in The Journal of Comparative 
Pathology and Therupeutics in June, 1901. ‘The vital 
points of the history of the outbreak were :—. 


(1) In each case the disease commenced with a mare 
covered by the stallion. 

(2) Symptoms of influenza on the eighth or ninth day. 

(3) It then spread to other horses in the same stable 

(4) To his (Mr. Reeks’) knowledge, there had not been 
an outbreak of pink-eye in the district for at least 
ten years previously. 

(5) The mares at the time of serving were healthy, and 
not suffering from colds. 

(6) The disease commenced mm | on the premises where 
service had taken place, and nowhere else. 

Pink-eye was a disease that seemed to come upon us 
now and again. For several] years a locality would re- 
main free, and then with a fresh outbreak numerous 
cases would 4 up over a wide area in the course of a 
few days. With regard to his manner of treatment he 
agreed with Mr. Wharam in avoiding drenches. What 
medicine he did endeavour to give he gave in the form of 
balls or in the food or drinking water. 

The PrEsIDENT remarked that personally he had never 
seen a case, but there was no doubt that it was a form 
of influenza, and the treatment must follow on the same 


lines. The greatest difficulty must be during the period’ 
of incubation. Itappeared that the germs might be in 
the animals for weeks if not months unnoticed, and then. 
break out. He thought it would be a good plan if they 
found a case, to take the temperature, for the first symp- 
tom of the disease was a rising temperature, and then it 
could be taken again in twenty or thirty hours. The 
animal must be isolated, but he had never seen fumiga- 
tion. He should certainly give bran mashes, for he con- 
sidered they would lower the temperature and he had 
always associated the giving of corn with a high tempera- 
ture which he did not consider advisable in pink-eye ;. 
and drugs only in such quantities as to kill the germs. 

Mr. Smit thought it was advisable to give an animal 
with a high temperature, as was the case in pink eye, a 
bran mash with a few steamed oats. He had also found 
very good results from the use of bandages. Some horses 
had the disease in a much milder form than others, the 
more serious cases sometimes developing into pneumonia 
and pleurisy. It was not advisable to give many drugs, 
particularly if the heart was bad. 

Mr. GoocH was aware that the temperature went up 
to 106, and sometimes higher, and he thought cooling 
food and drink would improve matters. He gave bran 
maskes but very little corn, indeed the food he ordered 
was of a cooling nature. What medicine he gave was put 
into the drinking water. 

Mr. RupkKIN was of opinion that the giving of drugs, 
except in the smallest doses, was bad, and would leave 
the horse bad in the wind and they would become 
“roarers” and “ wheezers.” If not they might be sub- 
ject to continual colic. He was in favour of the hygienic 
treatment, as that was likely to have no after effects. 

Mr. GreEssWELL said he had had the influenza himself 
and he found his symptoms and those of pink eye very 
similar. He kept all the animals suffering from the 
disease that came under his treatment as much as possi- 
ble in the open air, for he considered it was better than 
being closely confined. He had all the windows and 
doors of the stable. opened, and gave aconite and 
mashes. 

Mr. WHARAM replied, and thanked the members for 
the attention they had given his paper, and expressed 
the hope that he might have the pleasure of being pre- 
sent at other as pleasurable meetings. 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Wharam and to the retiring 
officers were heartily given. ; 

The members afterwards dined together, when the 
toasts of “The King ” and “ The Profession ” were duly 
honoured, 


A Warranty Case. 


A case of considerable interest to horse dealers came up 
in Perth Sheriff Court on Monday, Jan. 20th, when proof 
was led at great length before Sheriff Sym in an action 
at the instance of Captain Campbell Littler Hendriks, 
Captain of the Royal easter Fusiliers and Adjutant of 
the 6th V.B.R.H. (Black Watch), and residing at St. 
Andrews, against Mrs. Mary Stewart Mitchell or Gwyer, 
widow, Croftinloan, b Pitlochry, for £40 on account 0 
a horse purchased by the pursuer from the defender not 
being conform to warranty. Expert evidence was | 
for the pursuer to ‘escaen that the horse, after being re 
moved from Pitlochry to St. Andrews, indicated a vicious: 
temperament, and that itseyesight was affected, and that 
in consequence it had a dangerous habit of shying, and 
was altogether unsuitable for the purpose for which It 
was purchased. 

Mr. Peter Young, V.S., St. Andrews, said the horse 
had a habit of overreaching, and that its eyes were 
cloudy and dull, and that one of the hoofs was muc 
worn on account of its overreaching itself. He was of 
opinion that the horse had catarrh in the eye. 
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bers that the funds subscribed should be applied towards 


-other prize for the encouragement of the study of Veteri- 


readers) who can conveniently attend will do so. 


the alleged negligent driving of a tramcar in Stuart Koad 


_jured, and smaller disbursements amounting to £6 5s. 6. 


not transpire. 


“Officer, with the temporary rank of Vet.-Lieut. 
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Principal Williams’ Memorial. 


The Executive Committee at their meeting held on 
ilth February resolved to recommend for the considera- 
tion and determination of a general meeting of subscri- 


providing a portrait of the late Principal to be offered to 


the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to be hung in | 


the Council Chamber, and that the balance of the Fund 
be invested in the names of trustees, and the revenue ap- 
plied annually or at such periods as the trustees might 
determine for a Bursary, Scholarship, Research Fund or 


nary Medecine and Surgery. 

The general meeting has been fixed for March 19th at 
2.30 o'clock afternoon, and will be held within the High- 
land and Agricultural Society’s Chambers, George LV. 
Bridge, Edinburgh. The Committee are desirous, in view 
of the important matters to be discussed at the meeting, 
to have as large a gathering as possible, and it isto be 
hoped all subscribers (amongst whom are many of our 


V.S. and Tramway Co.—A Collision. 


A jury was empannelled at Stonehouse County Court 
cn Tuesday to try an action against the Devonport and 
District Tramway Company, brought by Mr. F. P. Col- 
lings, veterinary surgeon, 2 Princess Square, Plymouth, 
to recover the sum of £47 5s. 6d. damages sustained by 


on February 3rd last, by the defendant company or their 
servants. The amount claimed was made up of £26 
value of gig destroyed, £15 depreciation of a mare in- 


he case was settled by arrangement, the terms vf which 


Personal. 


Bowrs.—On the 9th March the wife of H. G. Bowes, 
M.R.C.V.S., 6, De Grey Terrace, Leeds, of a daughter 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Cazette : 
War Orrice, March 11. 
THe IMPERIAL YEOMANRY (in 8. Africa.) 
27th Battalion.—iL. M. Verney, M.R.C.V.S., to be Vet. 


28th Battalion.—f. S. Clay, gent., M.R.C.V.S., to be 
Vet.-Officer with the temporary rank of Vet.-Lieut. 
30th Battalion.—R. A. Edwards, gent., M.R.C.V.S., 
to be Vet.-Officer with the temporary rank of Vet.-Lieut. 
32nd Battalion.—H. G. Westgate, gent., late Vet.- 
Lieut., to be Vet.-Officer with the temporary rank of 
Vet.-Lieut. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


cae 


Sir THE TITLE OF “ PROFESSOR.” 


Professor Macqueen has of late stirred the very foun- 
ation of the principles and practice of our professional 
conduct, and it is to be hoped that he will be able to sup- 
ply the therapeutics for its maladies. One thing that 
strikes me very forcibly is the few who have taken part 


in the discussion (at least, so far as is reported in 7'he 
Veterinary Record) who seem to grasp the importance 
of the abuse of the title of “ professor.” It is not the 
dignity of the person who self-styles himself “ professor’ 
to be considered, but that of the profession, which is 
likely to be classed on a par with the pseudo- professions 
of hair-dressing, conjuring, sleight of hand, etc. Not 
one of the learned professions would allow its members 
to self-style themselves, leave alone let them use it on 
their certificates, cards, bill-heads, brass plates, sign- 
boards, ete.; if they did they would soon be black- 
balled. He talks about the contempt that other bodies 
hold our profession in and, in consequence, we are in- 
dignant and thin-skinned. But what is the cause? Wh 
want of self-respect. And nobody is respected as much 
as he who respects himself. Weare a grumbling more 
than an acting profession, so far as our wrongs and 
evils are concerned. We are pessimistic and therefore 
apathetic, and say to ourselves like the man in the 
comic song, “ What’s the use of anything? Why noth- 
ing.”—-Yours, ete. 


SPAYING KITTENS. 
ir, 

I want to have a female kitten “spayed” but have 
been informed by the Manager of the Cat’s Home that 
the operation is illegal. Will you kindly inform me if 
this is the case, through the medium of your paper. 
me a copy, for which I enclose 13d.—Yours faith- 
ully, 


10 Wick Road, Bislington, 
Bristol. 
{Nothing illegal in spaying kittens.—W. 


T. C. 8. BRENDON. 


DR. PHISALIX’ DISTEMPER VACCINE, 
Sir, 
Will you kindly allow me a short space to inform your 
readers who wish to try the efficacy of Dr. Phisalix’s 
anti-distemper vaccine that he will only issue it to those 
members of the profession who will undertake to inocu- 
late only young dogs that have not been in contact with 
distempered dogs and, after a week or two following a 
second successful vaccination, put them in contact with 
diseased animals. Dr Phisalix does not intend at pre- 
sent to put it on the market, and therefore agents need 
not apply.—Yours faithfully, 
HeNRY GRAY. 


DISABILITIES OF THE A.V.D. 
Sir, 
The following is a copy of a memorandum that has 
been issued and circulated throughout the Army in 
South Africa :— 

“ Commander-in-Chief’s Oftice, S. Africa. 

December 1901. 

“Colonel Long has been appointed Inspector of 
Veterinary Hospitals, Remount Depéts, and Farms. All 
departments wi!l give every assistance, and will carry 
out Colonel Long’s requirements and suggestions with 
the least possible delay. 
Colonel Long will also, when possible, inspect columns 
with regard to the state of horses and their treatment 
when out on the trek, and make any suggestions for the 
improvement of the horse-management and the care 
given to horses on the trek. He will see that the Local 
Veterinary Officers inspect all columns carefully on 
arrival at a Station, and before leaving, to ensure that 
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no horses remain with columns who require veterinary 
treatment, or go out on trek when not in a fit state to 
bear the fatigues of the march. 
(Signed) Tan Hamitton, Lieut.-General. 
Chief of Staff.” 


Now, incredible as it may appear, Colonel Long is not 
a veterinary surgeon, but is an Officer of the Royal Artil- 
lery. That the Army Veterinary Department in South 
Africa has fallen into a somewhat dilapidated state dur- 
ing the course of the war, is a fact that will at once strike 
any veterinary surgeon coming out to this country in 
Government employment, but when things positively 
get to such a pass that the authorities are obliged to 
appoint a lay regimental officer to perform what are most 
essentially the duties of the Principal Veterinary Officer, 
Army, 8. Africa, it is surely time—unless the Depart- 
ment is togo to the wall completely—that active steps 
be taken to effect some improvement. 

I think most veterinarians will agree that this appoint- 
ment of a lay officer to perform the duties of an adminis- 
trative veterinary officer and to give advice as to the 
treatment and management of horses on the trek, etc., is 
highly detrimental not only to the A.V.D., but to the 
profession generally, and is by no means complimentary 
to the P.V.O. x 


‘i EQUINE HEAD GEAR. 
Sn, 

The expediency of putting eye fringes on horses hav- 
ing been lately discussed, a few remarks, the result of 
South African experience, may perhaps be useful. 

The fringes used are chiefly white, and are so con- 
structed that they come in contact with the horse’s eye- 
lids, causing continuous winking, which must be a great 
discomfort to the animal. 

The relief can be seen when the fringe is removed. 
The horse shakes his head and looks with delight at his 
surroundings, which he could only do with impaired 
vision before the removal of this cruel arrangement. 

In wet weather the standing place of the horse is very 
often three to four inches deep in mud, and on lying 
down he gets the eye fringe caked with mud, then the 
wind blows and the sun shines, and the brick-like material 
attached to the fringe is actually in contact with the 
mucous membrane and causes much pain. In conse- 
quence the eyes water and the head looks unsightly. 

In sick lines they are most objectionable, as any 
ordinary practitioner on going round his cases looks at a 
horse’s expression to see how he is progressing, and no 
expression can be seen when the eyes are covered with 
mud and string. If this filthy mass is removed the eyes 
appear as if the horse was recovering from a big dose of 
opium or other narcotic, a condition which is likely to 
mislead a young practitioner. 

To show the effect of white objects at night, if you 
carry a white handkerchief in your hand or wear a white 
collar you will be astonished at the number of night 
Hies you will attract of different kinds, and perhaps in 
the morning you will wonder at the traces of fly marks 
which have made their appearance in so short a time. This 
may be the reason “Tommy” carries something up his 
sleeve.—Yours faithfully, 

J. M. Lunp, C.V.S. 


Aldershot. 


“ THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE “ VET.” 
oir, 


In the spring of 1899 an officer holding Her late Majes- 
ty’s commission asked me if I had an open mind ; as this 
is one of my many failings I replied in the affirmative, 
he related the fullowing yarn. (N.B.—-Time 

a.m.) :— 


“T bought a Waler some two years ago, and after [ 
had had it some months it developed a cataract which 
my vet. said was incurable. Later on two other vets. 
saw it, and I hold certificates from all three that it wasa 
well-developed lenticular cataract. Now as I am a firm 
believer in christain science, I determined to cure it, 
which I did, and then showed it to my vet. who declared 
the eye was all right, and it has remained so.” 


He asked me if I had ever heard of cataract being 


cured before, and [ told him I had seen several cures 


both by medical and surgical proceedures, wherea the was. 


sorry, as it invalidated his unique proceding, so he urged 
that as three veterinary surgeons had pronounced it an 
incurable cataract his method must be superior to 
any other. To this I replied that not having seen the 
cataract I was not assured that it ever existed, and that 
I had known occasions where even three veterinary sur- 
geons had made an error in diagnosis. I also told him 
that probably the condition described by them as catar- 
act was one capable of being dispersed by some simple 
natural method, and that his treatment had done no 
harm, but that he had not convinced me that he had 
done any good. He left me as bigotted and incorrigible. 
THE Doctor Sauip. 


. THERMOL IN INFLUENZA. 


ir 

The following is an extract from The Journal of Com- 
parative Medicine and Veterinary Archives, which I am 
sending in case you think it useful. 

The Use of Thermol in Influenza and Distemper wn the 
Dog and Cat.—Thermol is a true thermotoxic and acts 
by restoring the normal heat-regulating powers of the 
nervous system. It prevents the formation of heat by 
stopping increased tissue combustion through its sedative 
and controlling influence over the heat-controlling nerve 
centre. It increa-es arterial pressure by stimulating the 
heart and vasomotor system. Thermol is not a heart de- 
pressant, being absolutely safe to use, even in the pre- 
sence of cardiac disease. 

Thermol also possesses a marked analgesic action, and 
its nerve calming and sovthing effects are very marked 
in typhoid fever and Ja grippe. In addition to these 
actions thermol seems to have the property of either in- 
hibiting germ cultures in the blood or of antagonising the 
leucomaines that are formed. 

The dose for dogs in mild cases is two and one half 
grains, and in severe cases five grains every three hours. 
It is very useful for checking the sneezing and coughing 
which is sometimes so severe in influenza. Fifty cases 
of influenza treated by Dr. Felton and Dr. Hartman all 
= For cats the dose is two grains every three 

ours. 

Of ten cases of distemper treated all recovered. 
The antiseptic action of thermol in the bowels is quite 
marked, causing the offensive odour of the fzeces to dis- 
appear very quickly. In none of the cases treated were 
there any marked nervous complications. Whether 
thermo! will prevent these nervous complications in all 
cases, or what its action will be upon these complications 
yet remains to be determined. : 

Dr. Felton ends by saying “ While we do not claim 
that thermol is a specific, yet we do claim that we have 
found it to be of great value in the treatment of the 
diseases enumerated, and we_treat these diseases with 
greater confidence and better results than formerly. 
ARNOLD SPICER. 


Communications, Books, aND Papers RECEIVED.— Messrs. 
W.M. Scott, §&.Locke, R.R. Hamilton, M. Graham, 
H. Gray, J.M. Lund. “G.M.” ‘ Country.” ; 

Journal of Comp. Med. and Vety. Arch. (Philadelphia, Jan.) 
The Llangollen Advertiser. 
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